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AFTER A DAY'S OUTING 


nal Oeckeuhy ore, the hands rough and chapped, 
or the face red with tan or sunburn, POND’S EXTRACT - 
removes all irritations—soothes and comforts the body. 
Everybody knows its purity, strength and great medicinal 
value. Don’t take the -weak, watery Witch Hazel prepara- ~ 
,tions siiecneiida to be “the same as” POND’S EXTRACT. They generally contain 
«wood alcohol,” which irritates the skin, and, taken internally, is a deadly poison. 
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USE THEM ONCE 

YoU WILL USE THEM ALWAYS 

Some people tell me they see th@ Steel Ceilings in 
Saloons, and do not think them appropriate for their 
Parlor or Church. - I advise such people not to go into 
Saloons to see good Metal Ceiling Work. Not two per 
cent. of my product is used in Saloons ;.I look for and 
try to deserve first-class trade only—your Parlor or 
Dining room—your Bank or your Church. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 
40 CHERRY ST., NEW YORK, 
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ESTERBROOK’S 2} <= 





U S F CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers. Westfield, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 








EDUCATION 


California 








CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes. 
New buildings; srusestun; special care of health. 
Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Art. 


Music. Pupils 
met in Chicago. 





Connecticut 





THE 


2 TACONIC SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
A beautiful school for girls 
after the highest New Englan 
standards, in a lovely lake and 
mountain region. 
For circular and particulars, 
address the Principal, 
Miss Liliau Dixon, A. B., 
(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley). 





District of Columbia 


McDONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

A home school for a iimited number of pupils. Music, Ar. 
Languages, Literature and Science. Location unexcelled, 
19th year opens Oct. 2, 1901. Catalogue. 

Rev. Epwin R. LEwis, A.M., M.D., Principal. 








Maryland 





Sours ERN HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
915 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Miss Duff, Miss Pendleton, 
Successors to Mrs.W. M. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct.1,1901. 60th Year. 





Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY *° ‘eure taster 


Andover, Mass. 
The 78rd P pea opens September 19th. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses, 

Address Miss Eminy A. ANS, Principal. For cata- 
logue, W, F. Draper. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in the ustial college preparatory courses and makes 
8 pecialties of musié, painting, religious culture, cooking, house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and millinery. Annex department 
of household _. a decided success. $600 per year—no neces- 
sary extras. For catalogue address 


c. C. BRAGDON, Principal: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


100 special Scholarships of 
$2each. Located close to the 


Ceurts. Four hundred students SCHOOL OF LAW 


last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hal!, Ashburton Place. ll 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 
Golf; Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M:Ai, Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











For College Graduates. 














l 
com tngtand 
OF MUSIC 


Though ‘‘ New England” in name, 
it is national in reputation—yes, inter- 
national, for it has proved the fallacy of 
the necessity for foreign study to make 
a finished musician or elocutionist. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and catalogue will be sent by 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 








Williston Seminary, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 

An endowed Academy with cottage life for boys. Laboratories 
in Biology, Physics, Chemistry. Gymnasium and athletic field with 
ime track and buildings recently constructed, 6lst tu. — 

pt. 10th, 1901. Joseph H. Sawyer, M.A., Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOK YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 





added. Gym jum, tenn! 

and healthfally located, 

— influences. For catalogue, address the president, Norton, 
ass. 





New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fitty-third Year. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. New 
— 2 Liberal endowment justifies moderate 
rates. For catalogue address 
John C. Sharpe, M.A. D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 








New York 





New York, Avrora. 
The Wells Preparatery School for Girls 
Prepares for all colleges. Thorough instruction, Number lim 


ited, Healthful location. Tennis, basket-ball, boating and - 
Re-opens Sept. 25. Catalogue. Anna R. GotpsmitH, B. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics. 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Attommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

CLINTON, N. Y. (9 miles from Utica). 15, Boys. . 
6 Teachers, Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 4 at time 
of entrance preferred. References: Bishop HUNTINGTON 
ne Wee sce 
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THE MACKENZIE SCHOOL 


Preparatory Boarding School-for Boys. Fall session begi 


Rev. James C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D., 
~ W. RANDALL, Associate Head Master. 
— . Dobbs Ferry-on-Hrson, N. Y. 





Wilson’s School for Boys 
Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment School For talogue and information apply to 


Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, Fishkill-ou-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


HAMILTON, N. Y¥- 

Boys’ School, of thorough scholarship and high moral char 
ps ¥ prepares’ for Coll —j or 8 tentific School. Gymnasium 
ample grounds for athletic games. Fall term begins Sept. 12. 
Address ¥, L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


CORNELL’S LARGEST FITTING SCHOOL 


(Ithaca, N. Y., High School.) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland. Brazil 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, thirty-one (81) States, an 
from twenty-four (24) counties in N. Y. State. Has won 61 
State and 12 University scholarships in 7 years. Sends 40 to 60 
students annually to Cornell. Tuition, $75 for 40 weeks. Free 
text-books. Gymnasium. 7 acre athletic field. Both sexes. 
Registration, 60. Kall term begins Sept.9. For catalog, ad- 
dress F. D. BOYNTON, M.A., Principal. i 


























New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


Conducted under the auspices of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New building for September, 1901. i 
Superior equipment for Kindergarten, Physica) Culture, 

cience, Art and Manual in Git 

THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION. 
For circular address 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M. 
Superintendent. 





Ohio 





OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE eptember 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 


A progressive Christian College Lemans pd equipped with 
libraries, museums, laboratories, and gymnasia. Seventeen build- 
ings. Departments: The eng the Academy, the Theologica] 
Seminary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in drawing 
and painting, and a four years’ Normal Course in Physical Train- 
ing forwomen. Eighty-four instructors, 1357 students last year. 
For full information address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 





ROANOKE Cottece. 


SALEM, VA. 
Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Library. Mountain 
location. No bar-rooms. Expenses small. Aid scholarships. 


Students from 16 States and countries. Catalogue free. Address 
the President. 





Theological Seminaries 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18, 1901.- Full faculty. Thor- 
ough instruction for college graduates in all branches of theo- 
logical, study. Elective System. Large Library. Buildings re- 
cently renovated ; heated by steam throughout. 

For catalogues and ‘tormetn. address 


PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 





Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens September 25. Address Prof.H.M.SCOTT, 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Term opens poe 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 








OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary me 


69th corr opens Sept. 18. Strong courses with special 
in the allege and Conservatory of Music. 
Prot. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 





Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTCOIT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. \/BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 89 East 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT 
EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, 
and to all points on the lines of the New York Central & 
Iiudson River R. R., the West Shore R. R., and the 
Lackawanna R. R. and their connections, 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn 
with telephone connections, 





Virginia 


RANDOLPH-MAGON ACADEMY sor.Pezs., Branco Ren 


4 System located 
northern end Valley, Va., 80 miles west of Washington, D. C., pre- 


fe for college or university. Brick building equipped at ocak of 
100,000. Terms moderate. Tenth session opens Sept. 17, 1901. 


Postal card for eurcnee. 
CHAS. L. LTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 
(ERE ARP a SE RE ARE ROE GRIER POETS A 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Fore fn Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
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Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 
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Rooms in private house, 

ad ee uiet parkway district. 

AN A M. EX. For the Exp, tes and 

direct car lines to and from other gs , depots, etc. $1 dnd up. For 
maps and particulars, address 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LONG BEACH, L. I. 
ALWAYS COOL. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL, 


Now Open. 
Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. 
45 minutes from New York City. 
A. E. DICK. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE "50x, Wvenroot, 

and LONDON. 
Sailing regularly. ‘st Cabin, $40 and $45 upw - 
nding on steamer, after July 10th. Sp 
tons, July 17; “‘ Winifredian’’ (new), 10,500 tons, Jul 
“Caledonian” (new) 6,000 tons, to London July 18; “Iberian” 
OO hoUe tons, to London July 25. 
. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’ Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 





























The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 














On Reaching Manhood - 


almost the first step a young man should take 
should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co. of New York can fill the bill exactly. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


-—low cost, large indemnity — as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
ka6 BROADWAY, - = NBW YORK. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 


—, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
submit the Sicene wasnt of its affairs on the 


The 
Fist of December, 1900 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 
1900, to 3ist December, 1900 ... .. ....-- $3:278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
uary, 1 828,796.25 


‘ ASI ES . : 1% ee $4 107.200 790 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900 


Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 


Rent received 
d th 23 833.26 $209,862.25 


$2.407 886 18 


Pee 





$416,202.81 


d paid 
rr 101,744.24 
$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1.367,640.05 








The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks ...... .. $5,537,024.00 
Loans secured by Stocks and special deposit 
in Banks and Trust Company....... 1,693,805.82 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William Stree’ 


Paid toward erection of new 
building . ......... sseeee 622,873.59 
Other Real Estate and 
jue the Company 75,000 CO 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in fore 
SOMMETERS, .. 0s c00vce-s00 anes & 
in ecccccscce 6860000 ~ <0 18~,434.83 


AMOUNE, ..cccesee 00088 €14.747-05 


$1,050,000,00 


1,747,873-59 
1,156,783.60 


Sia per cent. interest on the outstanding certiticates of profits 
will. be paid te the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 


and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
iniums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, | 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 


seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. Dodge, Charles D. Leverich, 
Cornelius Eldert, Levi P_ Morton, 
Ewald Fleitmann, . H. H. Moore, 
Waldron P. Edward Floyd-Jones, Charles H. Marshall, 
William B. E Horace Gray. ; 

eorge Co Clement A. Griscom, 
Joseph H. Leander N. Lovell, 
George C. Clifford A. Hand, 
James G. De Forest, Anson W. Hard, 
James H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice=Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
120 Fulton Street, New York: 


inck, 





; ven, 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
Wiliam C. Sturges 

















A Babcock Safeguard. 
Physicians—and others—who do much driving, 
at all hours, want protection from the ele- 
ments, and against accident. Driving over rough 
roads at night is dangerous, doubly so if you have 
a cheaply made carriage. 


Babcock Quality Means Safety. 


Years of experience has taught us how to make 
every part to meet the most exacting require- 
ment, or emergency. As flawless as the best 
materials and skilled workmen can make them : 
true economy because they last. Then, they 
have style and beauty. Let us suggest some- 
thing specially suited to your needs. Catalogue. 


H. H. BABCOCK & CO., Watertown,N. Y. 


sone E13 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


OBITUARY 


FRANKLIN W. FISK. 


Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary (Congregational),died last week, 
Thursday, in his home, at Chicago. Although of New Eng- 
land stock he had always been identified wita the religious 
life of the West and was considered one of the foremost 
Congregationalists in that part of the country. He gradu- 
ated as valédictorian of the class of 1849 at Yale and was a 
room mate of ex-President Timothy Dwight, who was salu- 
tatorian. After graduating from Yale he went through 
Andover Theological Seminary and then became a professor 
in Beloit College, Wisconsin. He was one of the founders of 
Chicago Theological Seminary and became one of its first 
professors and afterward President. A year ago his ad- 
vanced age compelled him to resign. His first wife was 
Amelia, sister of the late Henry C. Bowen. A widow, son 
and daughter survive him. 











READING NOTICES 


The Atlantic City special express on the Central R. R. of 
New Jersey is a train embodying all the first-class features 
of modern railroad service. It is made up of vestibule 
coaches and parlor cars drawn by giant, hard coal burning 
engines. Trains run week days only as follows: From New 
York, station foot of Liberty Street, at 3.40 P. M. and South 
Ferry 3.35 o'clock, arriving Atlantic City 6.48P.M. Return- 
ing train leaves Atiantic City 8.80 A. M., arriving New York 
1140A.M. Train runs via Lakewood.—Adv. 





The most effective Blood Purifier is 
Jayne’s Alterative.—Adv. 


The Dyspe tic, despondent, over-worked man will find in 
Dr. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge a certain mena 
v 
For all Colds, use 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT.—<Adv. 


BOC 
$) Py 
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Enjoy the Season’s 
Delicacies With 


and 
Athena 
Sugar Wafers 


Tempting dainties to serbe 
With fruits and ices. 








A Sure Oure for Catarrh. 


———e — 


VW VARS 


| 
F 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Dru 
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SHOPPING 
BY MAIL 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN 60. 


GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 





Will send you samples and | 2 G _ Famous ett rich 
prices of anything wanted in wun, . rome, CFeamy, never 


the line of Dry Goods, Fur- j < drying lather 
nishings, and Fancy Goods. ear oy 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply _ 


Our Mail Order System in- Williams’ Shaving Stick, _ 


° Yankee Shaving Soa , (Round or Square), to 

sures prompt service and per- Luxury Shaving T Tablet, * ) © 25¢ 

x . Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, © = 50c, 

fect satisfaction. Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, 1 1b.,40c, Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Tr rial Size) Williams’ Shaving aoe heat for 2c. fe. stame 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN C0 . The nore is tah one saat a pay 


DETROIT, MICH. THE J. B. WILLIAIS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 











Offers Superior 
Attractions for Your 
Summer Vacation 


First-class tickets will be sold certain days July and September 
at $25.00, Chicago, Denver and return; Utah points $15.00 higher. Cor- 
respondingly low from other points. Rates but little higher other days 

* all summer. 

Good accommodations at all points of interest, and at moderate 
cost. 

The ‘‘Colorado Special,” only one night to Denver. 

The “Overland Limited,” only two nights to Utah. 

These two fast trains provide the best of everything, and leave Chi- 
cago every day. Send 4c. stamp for “Colorado Illustrated.” Particu- 
lars of any agent, or address 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia; 368 Washington St., Boston; 801 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Glark St. is 
Chicago;435 Vine St. Cincinnati; ;507 Smithfield St. , Pittsburg; 234 "~ 

ior Ste Cleveland, 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line 
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Survey of the World: 


Owing chiefly to the op- 
pressive heat of the days 
immediately preceding the 
4th, the anniversary was celebrated in a 
comparatively quiet way. The most 
notable public addresses on this side of 
the Atlantic were those of Representative 
Grosvenor, of Ohio, at Winfield, Kan., 
and Senator McLaurin, at Spartanburg, 
S. C. Concerning the disfranchisement 
of negroes, Mr. Grosvenor said: 

“Tf a State of the South sees fit to say that 

the colored man of the South shall not vote 
because he is a colored man, it has a perfect 
right to do so; but such State must submit 
to a deduction of representation in Congress 
and in the Electoral College.” 
He denounced such disfranchisement, 
however, asserting that it was unwise as 
well as unjust. As to trusts, he urged 
the people to distinguish between the 
beneficial and the injurious combinations ; 
defended the practice of selling the prod- 
ucts of our combinations at lower prices 
abroad than at home; and asserted that 
the people would not be harmed “ so long 
as the wages of labor should keep step 
with the advance in prices.”’ On the other 
hand, Senator McLaurin, a Democrat, 
who supports the policy of the Repub- 
lican party on nearly all important ques- 
tions, declared that “trusts should be 
stamped out wherever they may appear,” 
but asserted that “ the legitimate corpora- 
ation, however large its capital, is dis- 
tinctly beneficial.” The Senator, ear- 
nestly advocating a policy of expansion, 
emphasized the duty of the United States, 
“as sponsor for the Christian religion,” 
thus to extend its power: 


_ “Our nation, with its free government and 
its aggressive Christian civilization, is in a po- 


Independence 
Day 


sition to march forward and convert the 
world. With the isles of the Pacific in our 
possession, with the confidence of the millions 
of heathens in the East, and with our wealth 
and commerce and Anglo-Saxon love of lib- 
erty, we can raise the banner of the Cross and 
accomplish the heaven-designed work of hav- 
ing the Gospel preached to every creature.” 
Tammany’s customary celebration at the 
Wigwam in New York was noticeably 
dull, in spite of encouraging messages 
from Boss Croker and Mr. Bryan. The 
most successful speaker was a local poli- 
tician who denounced the reformers for 
raiding and closing gambling houses. 
The Constitution was defended by a Con- 
gressman from Virginia, who remarked 
that our forefathers in 1776 knew the 
spirit of it because “they knew the dif- 
ference between a bird in the hand and a 
bobtail flush,” the latter term being one 
used in the game of poker, which was un- 
known to those patriots. Ambassador 
Choate spoke at the banquet of the Amer- 
ican Society in London, where Dr. Joseph 
Parker remarked that “ Great Britain and 
the United States now hold the world’s 
peace in the hollows cf their hands.” 


oe 


Throughout the entire 
country east of the Rocky 
Mountains the American 
people have been suffering from intense 
heat that has caused a great number of 
deaths. At first confined to the West, 
the area of high temperature soon in- 
cluded the Eastern States, where for 
eight days following the 25th ult. the 
maximum ranged between 90 and 100 
degrees, rising to a culmination on the 
Ist and 2d inst., when nearly 400 persons 
died of heat in the metropolitan district 
1581 


Days of 
Intense Heat 








1582 


of which Manhattan Island is the cen- 
tral part. Even on the 3d, when in the 
afternoon storms brought relief, there 
were in this thickly settled district more 

than 300 deaths caused by the oppressive 
' temperature. While no complete list is 
accessible, the daily statements show that 
the deaths from heat in ten large cities 
before the temperature was lowered by 
storms exceeded 1,200, more than half of 
which took place in or near New York. 
To this appalling total should be added 
the deaths—not ascribed to this cause in 
the reports—of many young children in 
the homes of the poor. On Sunday, the 
30th ult., few succumbed to the heat, al- 
tho the maximum was from 97 to 99 in 
the Eastern cities, 98 in Omaha and 100 
in St. Louis. On the Ist, with the tem- 
perature in New York at 98 (on the top 
of a high building, but at 106 in the 
street), and rising to 102 in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, the list of deaths began to 
grow. The following day (Tuesday) 
was the hottest known in New York for 
thirty years, altho the official thermom- 
eter pointed only to 99. On the shores 
of Long Island the figures were higher; 
in Philadelphia the record was 102 8-10 
in the afternoon, and 96 even in the 
morning at 8 o’clock. In the New York 
district 280 deaths from heat were re- 
ported; in Philadelphia there were 52: 
Brief and fitful showers in the afternoon 
were of little service. On Wednesday, 
the 3d, altho the number of deaths from 
heat in the New York district was more 
than 300, there was great relief in the 
afternoon along the North Atlantic sea- 
board, where severe thunder storms low- 
ered the temperature by 20 degrees. In 
the West the heat was still very oppres- 
sive, rising to 108 in Leavenworth and 
ranging from 102 to 104 in other Kansas 
cities. The weather on the 4th was 
comparatively enjoyable, the highest 
temperature in New York being 86. But 
Chicago sweltered at 95, with much hu- 
midity. The reign of intense heat was 
broken throughout the country on the 
following day by’ violent storms and 
heavy falls of rain. 


Farmers were driven 
from their harvest 
fields by the burning 
sun. By the light of the moon they gath- 
ered wheat in Kansas and cut grass in 
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New Jersey. Among the prominent per- 
sons whose lives were cut short by the 
temperature during this memorable 
heated term were John Fiske, the his- 
torian and philosopher; Albert Johnson, 
street-railway owner and manager, who 
sought franchises for the operation of 
trolley lines with three-cent fares; Mrs. 
Potter, the wife of the Bishop of New 
York; the Rev. Dr. Newland Maynard, 
lecturer, traveler and student of arch- 
itecture; Adrien Tenu, chef at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, and Jacob S. Rogers, 
manufacturer of locomotives, who left 
his fortune of $8,000,000 to the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art. In 
the large cities the hospitals were 
crowded, because thousands suffered 
from alarming and extreme prostration. 
The ambulance service, never so greatly 
needed, was crippled by the loss of 
horses, whose bodies lay in the streets. 
In the city parks at night thousands 
sought sleep upon the ground. There 
were 4,000 persons in the little park at 
the Battery, in New York, throughout 
one of the hot nights. The sea beaches 
near that city were thronged with weary 
sufferers who passed the nights.on the 
sands. Factories were closed, because 
the employees could not work. Many 
persons were killed by lightning during 
the violent electric storms. At Chicago 
on the lake front a bolt struck a pier un- 
der which five men and seven boys who 
had been bathing had sought shelter. 
All but one of this party were killed. 
Near McKeesport Edward McWilliams, 
his wife, their three children, and a 
friend were killed under a tree. One of 
the finest Catholic churches in Brooklyn 
was struck on Tuesday -and destroyed 
by fire. Men suddenly crazed by the 
heat took their own lives. Several 
cases of this kind were reported. In 
Iowa a demented farmer killed his wife 
and then shot himself. A farmer in 
Missouri killed two neighbors with 
whom he had been on the most friendly 
terms. Near Wichita, Kan., fourteen 
laborers in the harvest field became in- 
sane while the temperature was at 106. 
Bathers at the shore, recklessly seeking 
relief, and boatmen who were caught on 
the water in the storms, added names 
to the long list of the dead. In the East 
there had been no similar succession of 
heated days since August in 1896. 
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At the end of last week 
an impending contest 
between the United 
States Steel Corporation and its union 
employees was averted, for a time at least, 
by a resumption of the interrupted nego- 
tiations with the strikers in the steel sheet 
and hoop mills. On Monday it was ex- 
pected that a settlement would soon be 
reached. The strike originated in the 
factories of the Steel Sheet Company, 
which refused to sign the union wages 
scale for its non-union mills. The union 
(Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers) called out 35,000 men 
who were at work in the mills of the Steel 
Sheet and Steel Hoop companies. The 
price of its products was then reduced 8 
per cent. by the Steel Sheet Company, 
and this caused a reduction of wages in 
the factories outside of the combination. 
In defense of the attempt by strike to 
place all the mills of the two companies 
under union rules, President Shaffer of 
the Amalgamated Association asserts 
that heretofore in dull times the ‘union 
mills have been the first to be closed. Al- 
tho more than half of the Corporation’s 
works (including those of the Carnegie 
and Tube companies) are not under 
union rule, a strike of all its union em- 
ployees would seriously affect its opera- 
tions. When Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
returned from Europe, on Thursday, it 
was known that President Shaffer had 
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Steel Corporation 


given notice of his purpose to call out all 


of the Corporation’s union workmen at 
an early date if a settlement of the pend- 
ing controversy should not speedily be 
reached. It is due to Mr. Morgan’s in- 
fluence that the conferences are to be re- 
sumed this week. An attempt will soon 
be made, it is said, to federate all the 
unions of the iron and steel industry, in- 
cluding those of the miners of coal and 
ore, in order that the combination of labor 
may be as extensive as the combination 
of capital. The striking employees of 
the Smugglers’ Union Mine, near Tell- 
uride, Col., captured the property on the 
3d, after a battle in which two men were 
killed ; and the company has since ended 
the strike by a compromise. A few thou- 
sand of the striking machinists are still 
idle. Dispatches from Rome report the 
growth and successful use of leagues of 
Catholic workmen organized, at the sug- 
gestion or with the approval of the Vati- 
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can, to oppose Socialist labor agitators, 
and to fill the places of strikers when a 
strike has been ordered without good 
cause. Workmen on strike were recent- 
ly defeated in Genoa and other Italian 
cities by these leagues. 


& 


ais die After spending a day with 
Porto Rico Sefior T. Estrada Palma, 
who appears to be the lead- 
ing candidate for the Cuban presidency, 
General Maximo Gomez left New York 
for Washington. The sole object of his 
visit to the United States, he said, was to 
see this old friend and to pay his respects 
to the President and Secretary Root. He 
added, in a signed statement for the 
press: 

“The acceptance of the Platt amendment 
by the Cuban Constitutional Convention has 
already defined the political situation in Cuba; 
and as the Cubans are all anxious to establish 
self-government, they are all working toward 
this end. This is not my first visit to New 
York, of which I have many pleasant and also 
many sad recollections; for I have once silent- 
ly and unknown trod the thoroughfares of a 
free country with the one thought and hope of 
helping to break the chains of enslaved Cuba. 
To-day everything is changed. On again set- 
ting foot in this free land I feel happy, for in 
every American I see a friend who, having 
shed his blood side by side with us for Cuba’s 
freedom, has earned our eternal gratitude and 
established the mutual obligation between the 
two peoples to maintain the peace and the inde- 
pendence of the island.” 

He could not be induced to speak more 
freely about the political condition of 
Cuba, but his remarks concerning the 
torrid American weather were made 
without diplomatic restraint. As to the 
presidency, however, he said that he was 
not a candidate: “I can command an 
army for Cuba, but I am not fitted to gov- 
ern her people in time of peace.” In 
Washington he had brief interviews with 
the President and Secretary Root, and 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given 
by the President. Among those who sat 
at the table with the veteran soldier were 
General Miles, Admiral Dewey and sev- 
eral members of the Cabinet. It was 
made known that the President’s Cuban 
policy had his approval; and his accept- 
ance of the Platt amendment has been re- 
sented by certain Cuban newspapers who 
were supporting him for the presidency. 
The Constitutional Convention is still dis- 
cussing projects for an electoral law. 
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Universal suffrage is opposed by the Con- 
servatives, who ask that if it must be 
adopted it shall be modified by provisions 
giving additional votes to men in certain 
classes on account of education, posses- 
sions, or military service. The contro- 
versy over theocean cable service has been 
renewed by the protest of the Postal 
Telegraph Company and the Commercial 
Cable Company against compliance by 
the Government with a request of the 
Western Union Company that signal offi- 
cers at Santiago be instructed not to for- 
ward messages received from this coun- 
try over the line of the United States and 
Hayti Cable Company.—The Fourth of 
July was marked in Porto Rico not only 
by a general program of festivities, but 
also by the unanimous passage in the As- 
sembly of a resolution declaring that pro- 
vision for the expenses of the insular 
government had been made by a sys- 
tem of internal taxation, and_ re- 
questing the President to issue on the 
25th inst.—the anniversary of the coming 
of the American flag—a proclamation 
making trade free between the island and 
the States. All this is in accord with 
the terms of the Foraker act. There was 
a notable display of flags in San Juan on 
the Fourth. A parade of 2,500 school 
children, accompanied by native troops, 
sailors, marines, the Assembly and dele- 
gations from other cities, was followed 
by races, a game of baseball, a mass- 
meeting, the Governor’s reception and 
fireworks. The highest temperature was 
only 85 degrees. 


The formal  establish- 
ment of civil government 
for the archipelago took 
place in Manila on the 4th, when Chief- 
Justice Arellano administered the oath of 
office to Judge Taft, the first Civil Gov- 
ernor, in Palace Square. Thousands of 
people had gathered in front of the tem- 
porary platform, on which were seated 
the justices of the Supreme Court, the 
representatives of foreign Powers, and 
hundreds of military and naval officers. 
In his inaugural address the Governor 
said this was a step toward that civil 
government which Congress would ul- 
timately establish. Of twenty-seven prov- 
inces already organized insurrection 
still existed in five, which would remain 
under military control; the Commission 
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had not had time to organize sixteerl 
provinces that were entirely free from 
insurrection. Hereafter the people 
themselves must assist in preserving or- 
der. Congress had not yet provided for 
the sale of public land and mining fran- 
chises. Legislation permitting such sale 
would give the islands the benefit of 
American enterprise. He believed that 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
would be beneficial, because it opened the 
way for a tariff suited to the needs of 
the archipelago. In his opinion the most 
satisfactory ground for expecting that 
the experiment in civil government 
would be successful was the universal 
desire for education. He was confident 
that the relations between the civil and 
the military branches of the Government 
would be those of cordial co-operation. 
The Commission, he announced, would 
be enlarged on September Ist, by the ad- 
dition of three Filipino members, Dr. 
Tavera, Sefior Legarda and Sefior 
Luzuriaga. Four executive departments 
will be created, and his four associates 
in the Commission will preside over 
them. The Governor read a message 
from the President, who thanked the 
Commission for “the good work’ al- 
ready accomplished,” and also said: 


“ T extend to you my full confidence and best 
wishes for still greater success in the larger 
responsibilities now devolved upon you, and 
the assurance, not only for myself, but for my 
countrymen, of good will for the people of 
the islands, and the hope that their participa- 
tion in the government which it is our purpose 
to develop among them may lead to their high- 
est advancement, happiness and prosperity.’ 


In the evening, after a reception in his 
honor at the Governor’s residence, Gen- 
eral MacArthur sailed for Japan. Mr. 


Hull, chairman of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs and president of a 
Philippine Lumber Company, is now in 
Manila, and seems unable to find any- 
thing to please him in present conditions. 
Salaries, even those of the Commission- 
ers, are too high, he says; the new pro- 
vincial governments are “ hot-house 
plants, unable to withstand adversity ;” 
taxes cannot be collected; and he pre- 
dicts a disagreement of the two branches 
of the insular government. It is re- 
ported from Rome that, as a result of the 
visit of Cardinal Gibbons, the Spanish 
priests will be gradually superseded by 
priests from France and this country. 
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General Bellarmino has _ surrendered, 
with several hundred men, at Legaspi; 
and General Chaffee will sharply pursue 
Malvar and his forces in Southern Lu- 
zon. Six hundred insurgents in the Is- 
land of Mindoro are under the command 
of an Englishman named Howard. In 
Mindanao there is a little war between 
two Dattos, only one of whom (Tjim) 
acknowledges the authority of the island’s 
Sultan. The Commission has created a 
Board of Health for all the islands, and 
has made provision for biological and 
chemical laboratories in connection with 
it, 
& 


The curious and anachronous 
trial of Earl Russell before 
the House of Lords has been 
postponed until August 6th, in order 
that the defendant may obtain evidence 
from America. On July 2d Earl Rus- 
sell drove to Westminster, where he was 
formally taken into custody on the charge 
of bigamy by Gen. Sir Michael Bid- 
dulph, the Black Rod. It was formerly 


English 
Parliament 


the custom for the accused to approach 
the bar of the House, crawling on hands 


and knees. In the present case this hu- 
miliating duty was modified and the Earl 
walked to his position with many 
obeisances, and there fell on his knees. 
When told to rise by Lord Halsbury, the 
Lord High Chancellor, he applied for a 
delay in the proceedings.—In the House 
of Commons Mr. Chamberlain surprised 
Parliament by announcing, July 4th, that 
a bill would soon be introduced changing 
the title of the King so as to indicate 
more clearly his sovereignty over the 
colonies. At present his title is, “ Ed- 
ward, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India.” It is thought that the proposed 
addition will be either “ Sovereign” or 
“Lord Protector of Greater Britain.” 
The history of the royal title is not with- 
out interest. William the Conqueror 
first assumed the simple title “ King of 
the English,’ and this remained un- 
changed in his family, with the addition 
or retraction of various claims such as 
“Lord of Ireland ” and “ Duke of Aqui- 
taine.” Edward III first called himself 
“ King of France.” The most important 
change came under Henry VIII, who 
used the English language in place of 
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Latin, and accepted the cognomen “ De- 
fender of the Faith” bestowed on him 
by the Pope for his loyal support of 
Rome! Mary called herself “ Queen of 
Jerusalem,” and James I inserted “ Scot- 
land” after “ England.” The first two 
Georges added various titles taken from 
their German possessions. Only under 
George III, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury was the fictitious assumption “ King 
of France” dropped, and after that the 
title stood unchanged until Victoria was 
styled “ Empress of India.’ It is hoped 
that the addition now proposed will ex- 
press more perfectly the extent and sol- 
idarity of the Empire. Always the 
throne, and not Parliament, has been 
the symbol of union, and it seems that 
this fiction is likely to grow stronger 
with time.—A pleasant sign of still wider 
sympathies among English-speaking peo- 
ples was given in the House of Lords by 
the Earl of Selborne, First Lord of. the 
Admiralty, when he announced that the 
hospital ship “ Maine” had been pre- 
sented to the British navy and accepted. 
It will be recalled that the “ Maine ” was 
loaned by the Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany to a committee of American women 
to be fitted out as a hospital ship. Un- 
der the charge of American physicians 
and nurses she was sent to Cape Town 
to care for the wounded and sick in the 
South African War. In announcing the 
gift Earl Selborne read this statement 
from Mr. Baker, President of the Atlan- 
tic Transport Company: 

“In offering the ‘ Maine, I should like, as 
a citizen of the United States, to express 
appreciation of the long protection afforded 
my interests under the British flag. I am also 
influenced by the noble work achieved by 
Americans in equipping and maintaining the 
‘Maine’ while in service in South Africa and 
China. I trust she will long be an emblem of 
the cordial relations existing between the citi- 


zens of the United States and those of the 
mother country.” P 


The Pennsylvania boat 
crew has been winning all 
but the highest honors in 
the races at Henley on the Thames. Af- 
ter defeating two English eights they at 
last succumbed to the superior weight 
and experience of the Leanders in the 
final pull for the Grand Challenge Cup. 
On July 3d they met the London Club 
crew, which they easily led from start 
to finish, and at the end showed not the 
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slightest signs of fatigue. The next day 
the Pennsylvanians were matched 
against the Thames Rowing Club, which 
they found still easier than the London 
crew, coming in at the finish three full 
lengths ahead. There had been some 
criticism the day before because after the 
race the Americans had rowed away 
without stopping to greet their defeated 
rival. On this day they made ample 
amends, giving the losing crew a lusty 
college cheer as it crossed the line. 
Meanwhile the crew of the Leander 
Club, recognized as the strongest eight 
in England, had won its two races, and 
excitement was high over the coming 
final match between it and Pennsylvania. 
On the fifth both crews came to the start 
in excellent condition; if anything the 
Leander men seemed the more nervous 
over the contest. Coach Ward had 
placed a tiny American flag on the Penn- 
sylvania boat, saying to Coxswain Smith: 
“ Keep that as far ahead, my boy, as you 
can.” For a while it looked as if the 
flag would indeed come out ahead. At 
the end of Temple Island the Pennsyl- 
vanians led by three men, but from there 
on they gradually lost. The Leanders 
crawled up inch by inch, pressed to the 
front, and in the end won by a full 
length. When it came to the last spurt 
two of the Pennsylvania men weakened 
perceptibly, but fortunately there were 
no such disgraceful scenes of weeping 
and fainting as are only too often in- 
dulged in by defeated American athletes. 
It was a plucky, hard race from begin- 
ning to end, and defeat was borne with 
laudable manliness. After paddling 
slowly to the raft, the Americans stripped 
and jumped into the water for a swim. It 
is the general opinion that the English- 
men won partly on account of greater age 
and experience, and partly because their 
stroke gives the body muscles full play, 
whereas the Americans depend too ex- 
clusively on the strength of arms and 
legs. “Bob” Cook is reported to have 
said: 

“The Pennsylvania crew was beaten by the 
better style of rowing, and the present Leander 
crew was the best exponent of this style. Un- 
til the Americans learn to utilize these prin- 
ciples practically they cannot hope to be suc- 
cessful at Henley.” 

The observation of Umpire Pitman was 
more flattering, but to the same tenor: 

“TI may tell you now that we have been 
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more afraid of the Pennsylvanians than of any 
American crew that ever visited Henley. 
Their performance to-day justified it. How- 
ever, we cannot all win. I see no reason to 
alter our style of rowing.” 


The two crews were composed of the 
following men: 


LEANDER. 

C. H. Willis, bow. 
H. J. Duvallon. 
W. Dudley Ward. 
G. 
ee 
J. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


R. R. Zane, bow. 

R. H. Ejisenbray. 

F. L. Davenport. 

S. Crowther, Jr. 

A. H. Flickwer. 

G. S. Allyn. 

W. G. Gardiner. 

J. P. Gardiner, stroke. 
L. J. Smith, cox- 

swain. 


M. Maitland. 
D. Burnell. 
E. Payne. 
C. J. D. Goldie. 
. B. Etherington- 
Smith, stroke. 
C. S. Maclagan, cox- 
swain. 


& 


Last week Buenos Ayres was 
put under martial law. As 
Argentina is considered to have the 
stablest government in South America, 
this condition of affairs is of considerable 
significance. A few months ago Presi- 
dent Roca and ex-President Pellegrini 
devised a financial bill which should unify 
the public debt. As we understand it the 
various provinces now have the power to 
float and manage their own debts, but this 
bill was to put all the provincial debts 
under the control of the National Govern- 
ment at Buenos Ayres, which would mean 
that the financial policy of Argentina 
would be in the hands of foreigners. The 
fear of domination by these foreign capi- 
talists is the alleged cause of the uprising. 
Last week, Tuesday, it was understood 
that the administration had definitely de- 
termined to push the bill through Con- 
gress. Thereupon a monster petition of 
protest was presented to Congress, the 
inevitable student riots followed and dis- 
order increased until the offices of two 
administration papers were demolished 
and the crowd had visited the houses of 
the President and the other leaders, hoot- 
ing and firing guns and pistols. The 
next day martial law was proclaimed for 
six months, and a vigorous press censor- 
ship was established. The latest reports 
indicate that Congress is losing courage, 
and may not dare to pass the objection- 
able measure. Thus the matter lies at 
present. No real revolution is expected, 
altho our Government is ready to send 
two war ships to Buenos: Ayres on short 
notice. 


Argentina 
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The United States 
Consul General at 
Berlin, Mr. Frank H. 
Mason, has made an elaborate report on 
the prospective failure of the German 
cereal crops, which is of considerable in- 
terest to our exporters of wheat. He 
estimates that the winter wheat crop of 
Prussia, which in I900 was 2,245,515 
metric tons, will this year not exceed 
1,192,000 tons, leaving a deficit of over a 
million tons. At $41.65 a ton it would 
require $43,732,500 to replace this deficit 
with imported grain. The rye crop of 
Prussia is in no better condition. Turn- 
ing to Germany at large we find the same 
condition of things all over the Empire, 
so that the general importations of grain 
must be very heavy this year. In recog- 
nition of this expected calamity a memo- 
rial has been presented to the Chancel- 
lor, Count von Biilow, and to the Prus- 
sian Ministers of Finance, Agriculture 
and Interior, urging the Government to 
set in motion certain prescribed measures 
of relief. These desired measures would 
grant an immediate and liberal appropria- 
tion of money, to be distributed through 
agricultural societies to small farmers for 
the purchase of seed grains and other 
necessary supplies; would provide for 
loans of money to be offered to farmers 
at a low rate of interest and for long 
terms; would make a liberal reduction of 
freight rates on forage, fertilizers and 
other farming materials ; would postpone 
the payment of agricultural rents and 
ditching and diking obligations for the 
year 1901; and would offer other means 
of relief—Count von Biilow has sum- 
moned a special meeting of the Prussian 
Bundesrath to consider these proposi- 

tions. It is to be noted that this failure 
of the German crops has produced only 
the slightest effect on the grain markets 
of the world, and the loss will easily be 
made good from the superfluous sup- 
plies of other countries, chiefly the 
United States. The Agrarians look 
upon the meager home supply as a fresh 
cause for raising the import tax, whereas 
to the rest of the country the necessity 
of large importations serves as an argu- 
ment for reducing the duties—In the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies Signor 
Guicciardini, reporter of the Budget 
Committee; has annonnced a revenue sur- 
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plus of 30,000,000 lire (about $5,700,- 
000), which exceeds by a good deal what 
was expected. Much rejoicing in the 
Chamber naturally followed, and on ad- 
journing a message of congratulation 
was sent to King Victor Emmanuel III. 


a 


One of the chronic 

nd __ constitutional 
sins of the Spanish 
Government has been the shabby way in 
which it has treated the teachers of the 
public schools by withholding from them 
for long periods their very meager pay. 
Again and again has the teaching body 
petitioned for justice, but with no re- 
sults. Recently they again took ad- 
vantage of the brilliant display of hos- 
pitality bestowed upon the representa- 
tives of the Spanish South American 
Congress to appeal for help. The peti- 
tion, signed by the bulk of the common 
school teachers of the country, declares 
that the Government owes them 9,036,- 
503 pesetas, and that the most of these 
teachers have not received a penny for 
years. Their salaries are disgracefully 
small, 21,546 averaging from 150 to 200 
dollars a year ; 1,450 from 200 to 400 dol- 
lars per year; and unly 180 receiving this 
last mentioned sum. The teachers peti- 
tion that their salaries be increased, and 
that payment be made promptly ; and de- 
clare that they will close their schools 
unless this is done, so that a general 
teachers’ strike in Spain is not an im- 
possibility. A number of these teachers 
in separate petitions have asked permis- 
sion to beg for alms on the streets! Ac- 
cording to the latest statistics Spain has 
3,543,595 children who should attend 
school, but the schools have room for 
only 1,104,779, and the compulsory at- 
tendance law is a dead letter. In fact, 
the reports go to show that there are six 
million analphabets in the country, or 
about one-third of the population. In 
remarkable contrast to this deplorable 
condition of popular education is the 
expansion and phenomeral growth of 
the monastic system in Spain. The 
Barcelona journal, El Deluvio, states that 
there are no fewer than 70,281 monks 
and nuns in that peninsula, and that 
the great centers of Madrid, Bilbao, 
Saragossa; Waliadolid ard Barcelona 
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are crowded with institutions belonging 
to these orders. In the capital of Cat- 
alonia there are no fewer than 170 
cloisters, besides 96 schools controlled 
by the clergy and the nuns. These or- 
ders have in the course of time acquired 
a wonderful abundance of wealth and 
great influence throughout the land. The 
orders, moreover, managed to get a uni- 
versity of their own, that of Burgos, 
something that they could not achieve 
even in the later years of Queen Isabella. 
The political agitation of these people in 
favor of Carlism is largely responsible 
for the anti-clerical agitation that is mak- 
ing itself felt in Spain in recent months. 
Among other things they have inau- 
gurated a regular crusade against the 
freedom of the press. On the other 
hand, they have developed great keen- 
ness in adopting modern business meth- 
ods, and know how to conduct whole- 
sale and retail business. Nearly all of 
the great financial undertakings, such as 
the tobacco monopoly, the transatlan- 
tic packet boats, the Bank of Spain, etc., 
are the property of the religious orders. 
They build within their cloister walls all 
kinds of factories and shops, and as they 
pay neither taxes nor labor, they can 
readily and successfully compete with 
the outsiders. In addition they manage 
to secure immense sums by inheritance. 
In fact, the political and the industrial 
activity of the orders has been such in re- 
cent months that the liberal members of 
the Parliament have started a strong 
opposition to them. 


For the present it 
looks as if there were 
to be no peace in 
Africa. On July 4th Mr. Brodrick, Sec- 
retary of State for War, announced that 
General Kitchener had granted Com- 
mandant-General Botha permission to 
send a cipher message to Kriiger, and to 
receive a reply also in cipher. These 
communications had passed, but with no 
satisfactory results. General De Wet, 
General Botha and others, after hearing 
from Mr. Kriiger, decided to accept noth- 
ing short of independence, and to fight on 
until that end was accomplished. Mr. 
Brodrick’s announcement started a trian- 
gular debate among the leaders of the 
Government, the Liberals and the Irish 
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more bitter and amusing than edifying. 
The last dispatches from the front say 
the Boers still have thirteen thousand 
men under arms, and declare that, unless 
the war is ended in the next two months, 
it is likely to drag on for another year. 
Meanwhile, looking toward the consum- 
mation of peace, the Lands Settlement 
Commission for South Africa has issued 
a blue-book. This Commission, consist- 
ing of Mr. Arnold-Forster, M.P., and 
Mr. W. R. Southey, chosen on account 
of his direct knowledge of the subject, 
declares “ that a well-considered scheme 
of settlement in South Africa by men of, 
British origin is of the most vital impor- 
tance. There even seems reason 
to fear lest the vast expenditure of blood 
and treasure which has marked the war 
should be absolutely wasted, unless some 
strenuous effort bemade toestablish in the 
country a thoroughly British population 
large enough to make a recurrence of di- 
vision and disorder impossible.” Their 
plan is to buy up land from various 
sources, authorizing the acquisition of 
private properties, and on this land and 
on what already belongs to the Govern- 
ment to make settlements of soldiers and 
colonists. With regard to irrigation 
they urge the formation of a strong Gov- 
ernment irrigation corps, and suggest the 
modification of the existing Roman- 
Dutch law which impedes the work. 
Farms should be given to approved set- 
tlers, subject to the following conditions: 
(1) Repayment with interest at 3 per cent. 
within 21 years; (2) the fulfilment of defi- 
nite covenants as to stocking and cultivat- 
ing the farm; (3) acceptance of liability 
for military service personally or by repre- 
sentative. The report then discusses the 
best method of making these settlements, 
and suggests that soldiers who havehad no 
previous agricultural experience should 
be encouraged in military horse-breeding. 
Up to November 28th some 7,126 soldiers 
had applied to stay in the country. The 
following clauses are quoted from the 
summary of the Commissioners’ views: 

“Tt has not been possible for the military 
authorities to formulate the precise terms and 
conditions which should be imposed upon set- 
tlers, but they are generally of opinion that in 
cases where a settler acquires land and is as- 
sisted to stock the land by the aid of Govern- 
ment funds a military obligation of some sort 
should be imposed upon him; atid iti this opin- 
ion we concur.” 
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EMOCRACY has been a working 
force in the world for little more 
than a single century; whereas 

the organized church, founded on divine 
authority, and assuming a power com- 
mensurate with its alleged derivation 
from the Deity, has been a working force 
for many centuries. We might reason- 
ably suppose, therefore, that democracy 
had not yet had time to modify greatly 
the habits of thought of the human race 
in regard to religious institutions. The 
voluntary church, as distinguished from 
the church maintained directly or indi- 
rectly by the great public powers, is even 
newer than democracy, and indeed can 
hardly be supposed to have demonstrated 
as yet its real resources and its religious 
outcome. To point out the large effects 


already produced by the voluntary 
church in a democracy is the object of 
this paper; and, curiously enough, my 
main difficulty seems to be that some of 
the most striking effects of these new 
forces. are already so generally accepted 


in our country that one can hardly dwell 
much on them without seeming to lapse 
into the commonplace. 

We Democrats in mental habit cannot 
easily realize what an immense change 
has taken place throughout the civilized 
world in regard to both the theoretical 
and the practical relation of the Church 
to the State. The claim of the Christian 
Church, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
was that governments received their 
principal sanction from the Church, and 
that dynasties or persons ruled by the 
grace of God conveyed through the 
Church as an indispensable medium. The 
progress of democracy has already eaten 
out the core of this doctrine. An official 
phrase used by the Emperor Napoleon 
III on innumerable papers and decrees 
during his reign declared that he was 
Emperor of the French “ by the grace of 
God and the national will.” Nothing 
could better illustrate the decay of the 
“grace of God” doctrine than this at- 
tempt of the pseudo Emperor to rein- 
force it with the more modern doctrine. 
The most recent declarations of the 


Church of Rome concerning the convey- 
ance of divine authority to human gov- 
ernments strikingly illustrate the com- 
pleted destruction by democracy of the 
doctrine that all human authority is de- 
rived from God through,the Church. The 
Roman Church declares that rulers gov- 
ern by the will of the people, and that the 
choice of the governed determines the di- 
rection of the divine sanction. Thus 
Leo XIII says: 

“There is no prohibition to nations, the 

rules of justice being otherwise observed, to 
choose for themselves that sort of government 
which befits their temper or accords with the 
traditions or the customs of their race.” 
In the same sense Pope Leo points out, 
in his letter of 1892 to the French Cath- 
olics, that very different political govern- 
ments have succeeded one another in 
France during the nineteenth century, 
and adds this remark: 


“One may also acknowledge in all truth that 
each form is good, provided it aims toward its 
legitimate end, the common good, for which 
alone social authority is constituted.” 


And again: 

“In this order of abstract ideas Catholics, as 
all other citizens, have full liberty to prefer 
one form of government to another.” 

God, therefore, according to the Catholic 
Church of to-day, does not appoint for a 
people any particular form of govern- 
ment; nor does he select the particular 
men who are to rule. The people select 
both the form of government and the 
rulers under it; and the divine sanction 
follows the choice of the people. Thus, 
in the United States, or in any one of the 
American States, the direction of the di- 
vine sanction may be determined by a ma- 
jority of one in a great popular vote, or 
in a vote of legislature or Congress. 
This conception of the contribution to 
the authority of human governments 
from the divine sources of strength and 
grace is so utterly different from that 
which had uniformly prevailed down to 
the outbreak of the French Revolution 
that we must count it one of the most 
striking effects of democratic principles. 
Democracy has already destroyed what 
was. 4 tiniversal belief—that certain men 
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or certain families were directly empow- 
ered by God to bear rule. It should be 
observed that Protestantism held the doc- 
trine of the divine right of particular 
families or men to rule quite as abso- 
lutely as the Catholic Church ever did; 
altho, of course, it is out of the Protes- 
tant Church that both the destructive and 
the constructive doctrines of liberty have 
come. 

The practice of cutting off all churches 
from support by or through the State is 
American in origin, and has _ been 
wrought out in greatest perfection in the 
United States, for the most part within a 
hundred years. To detach religious in- 
stitutions from all reliance on public tax- 
ation was certainly a formidable experi- 
ment. It has been in progress long 
enough in this country to provide the 
world with a demonstration of success in 
certain particulars. A hundred years ago 
one might reasonably have feared that 
churches in sufficient number would not 
be provided by voluntary contributions. 
The experience of the United States has 
allayed that apprehension. The census 
for 1890 showed that the number of 
churches in the United States, besides 
rented halls, was 143,000, with a seating 
capacity for 43,000,000 of people; that 
the total value of church land and build- 
ings was $670,000,000, excluding parson- 
ages, cemeteries and convents; that the 
number of organizations for religious 
purposes was 165,297; and the number 
of ministers 111,000. These figures be- 
ing huge, and the area almost inconceiv- 
able, I take as a more comprehensible il- 
lustration what is called the Metropolitan 
District of Boston, a combination of 
thirty-seven different municipalities ly- 
ing within eleven miles of the State 
House in Boston. In that district alone 
the houses for religious worship are val- 
ued in the report of the Massachusetts 
Tax Commissioner for the year 1900 at 
$30,817,808. If in order the better to 
bring it within our comprehension we 
still further reduce the area, and examine 
the city of Boston alone, we shall find the 
houses of religious worship valued at 
$19,239,000. If we then enlarge our 
view to take in the whole Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, we shall find the 
houses of religious worship valued at 
$57,194,000 ; and it is to be observed that 
nearly every meeting-house iticluded in 
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this long list has been either built or re- 
built since the voluntary method in reli- 
gion was adopted in Massachusetts. To 
be sure, we do not see to-day any archi- 
tectural work by churches which com- 
pares in scale or in beauty with the cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages; but those im- 
mense structures were often the work of 
centuries, and toward their erection gov- 
ernments, or great princes, or rich ec- 
clesiastics made large contributions. In 
estimating the labor cost of the great ec- 
clesiastical buildings of the Middle Ages 
we have to remember that fifteen cents 
went as far then as three dollars do now. 
Moreover, one cathedral sufficed for hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. Church 
expenditure, whether for building or for 
maintenance, is now much more evenly 
diffused by area, and is voluntarily 
shared by much larger numbers of per- 
sons. In different communities, urban 
or rural, industrial, commercial or agri- 
cultural, there are extraordinary con- 
trasts in the methods by which church 
building is accomplished ; but the under- 
lying principle of voluntary contribution 
is everywhere the same, and the fruits of 
that principle in human character are 
everywhere the same. Thus, the build- 
ing of the very costly Trinity Church in 
Boston v as an act of great public spirit 
as well as of religious faith. Built by a 
comparatively small number of well-to-do 
persons through persistent efforts and at 
large personal sacrifices, under the in- 
spiration of an extraordinary preacher 
and . remarkable personage, the late 
Phillips Brooks, it is really a public 
building wholly devoted to the best uses 
of the community, and, like its neighbor 
the Old South Meeting-House, repre- 
sents worthily that community’s highest 
moods and aspirations. Precisely the 
same things may be said about the build- 
ing a few years ago of a little wooden 
church on Gott’s Island, not far from 
Mount Desert, on the coast of Maine. It 
was a fishing settlement, and there were 
only eighteen families on the island; yet 
the women of the island, with the help of 
relatives and friends on the neighboring 
islands, in the course of three years 
raised $1,300 by their own labor in mak- 
ing articles of personal or household use 
for sale, and providing entertainments 
for which admission fees were charged. 
The tesulting building is the mest con- 
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siderable structure on the island, the up- 
per story being used for religious meet- 
ings and the lower for suppers and other 
entertainments at which the entire popu- 
lation of the island sits down in a veri- 
table communion. This, too, is a work of 
remarkable public spirit, directed to the 
promotion of piety, hospitality and mu- 
tual good will; and the hard-working 
men and women who accomplished it on 
their rocky islet manifested precisely the 
same invaluable moral qualities that were 
exhibited by the well-to-do men and 
women who built Trinity Church in the 
heart of Boston. The Gott’s Island 
achievement is the more remarkable be- 
cause the scanty population of the island 
is made up from no fewer than four na- 
tional stocks—German, Irish, English 
and Swedish—all of which combined in 
the building and maintenance of this vol- 
untary church in a pure democracy. 

If we now try to estimate the cost of 
maintaining these institutions of religion, 
we Shall find little guidance in the cen- 
sus; but it is well known that the annual 
cost of maintaining the institutions of re- 
ligion in the United States bears a con- 
siderable proportion to the valuation of 
the real estate occupied for religious 
uses. For a strong city church an an- 
nual expenditure of from twenty to thir- 
ty thousand dollears is in no way re- 
markable. A suburban church main- 
tained by people of moderate means often 
spends from five to eight thousand dol- 
lars a year. It is a small and feeble 
church which does not spend at least 
$1,000 a year; yet this sum multiplied by 
the 143,000 churches implies a large an- 
nual expenditure wholly maintained by 
voluntary contributions. We may safe- 
ly conclude, therefore, from American 
experience, that the total voluntary 
church in a democracy will be adequate- 
ly housed and maintained ; and that gov- 
ernment regulation and support are not 
at all necessary for the institutions of re- 
ligion. 

A profound modification which the vol- 
untary church in a democracy has 
brought about in the religious conditions 
of our time is that in the status of the 
priest or minister, and in his mental hab- 
its. When the priest or minister knows 
that his entire support and the support of 
the order, organization or religious insti- 
tution to which he belongs is derived 
from the voluntary contributions of the 
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people to whom he ministers, his whole 
attitude toward that people is changed. 
Here, as everywhere in this world, the 
controller of the purse-strings must be 
reckoned with respectfully. One might 
imagine that the Catholic priest, who still 
is held to derive his commission from a 
divinely instituted church, highly organ- 
ized in an effective hierarchy, still nom- 
inally equipped with this world gates, 
and privileged inclosures, and with au-. 
thorized exits to a better world, and still 
professedly conferring on the faithful 
valuable exclusive privileges in both 
worlds, might conceivably retain a posi- 
tion of beneficent authority over his di- 
vinely selected flock; but in spite of this 
reasonable presupposition there is no 
more striking phenomenon in American 
social life than the modification which the 
American democracy has brought about 
in the quality, function and manners of 
the Catholic prelate and the Catholic 
priest. Any one who has had opportu- 
nity to compare the manners, customs 
and intellectual habits of priests in the 
American Catholic Church with those of 
the European will at once declare that the 
American priest is a different creature 
from the European. The situation and 
the influence of the Protestant ministers 
in the United States have within the last 
hundred years undergone _ serious 
changes ; but those of the Catholic priest 
have changed much more; and it is the 
voluntary church in a democracy which 
has brought about these changes. They 
would have been more radical still but 
for the astute policy of the Catholic 
Church in keeping all its property in the 
hands: of ecclesiastics. In all branches 
of the Church the laymen assert them- 
selves in the voluntary church to a de- 
gree without precedent in any estab- 
lished church or in any former age. The 
laymen think, speak, organize, and act 
for themselves. In all denominations, 
including the Catholic, they have their 
own societies and clubs, and their own 
discussions; and in all denominations 
they do not hesitate to differ from their 
priests or ministers. In the Catholic 
Church the lay societies have, to be sure, 
their appointed spiritual advisers; but 
they do not hesitate to differ from those 
advisers on important matters outside the 
province of church doctrine. In manya 
good work the laymen take the initiative, 
without awaiting the sanction of the ec- 
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clesiastical or ministerial authority. Ex- 
cept in matters of doctrine the laymen 
have almost lost the sense that the priest 
or minister is a ruler; they look on him 
as a guide, adviser and uplifter. Even in 
matters of doctrine the laymen import 
into the prevailing discussions ideas 
drawn from the new science and litera- 
ture of the day. The laymen of every 
denomination clearly perceive that the 
American republic gives every form of 
religion the fullest liberty and protection, 
and they ask nothing more from the 
State than this fair field. 

The direct pecuniary dependence of a 
minister or priest on his congregation is 
supposed by some to have detracted from 
the dignity and influence of the clerical 
profession. It is said that the pulpit 
used to dictate to the pews, but that now 
the pews dictate to the pulpit; that the 
minister in an established and authorita- 
tive church can preach what is true, but 
in a voluntary church only what is agree- 
able. It is said that the minister during 


the transition from the position of an of- 
ficer or ruler commissioned by God, to 
that of a servant paid by a group of per- 
sons who have associated themselves to- 
gether to promote piety and good works, 


has lost his former dignities without hav- 
ing clearly acquired new ones. Instead 
of having a life tenure, he is employed by 
the year, or three years; he is taken on 


trial for a moderate term of service; and» 


by the time he is sixty years old finds of- 
ten that congregations prefer promising 
youth to experienced age. Instead of 
passing sixty years in one parish, he lives 
in half a dozen. Perhaps every change is 
upward; but some may be downward. 
Undoubtedly, the priest or minister, hav- 
ing lost earlier in the eyes of the edu- 
cated all the magical or supernatural 
powers formerly attributed to him, has 
now ceased to be independent of the good 
opinion of those to whom he ministers ; 
but these changes have only placed him 
on the very same level with other profes- 
sional men—with lawyers, physicians, 
teachers, architects, journalists and engi- 
neers, all of whom are directly depend- 
ent for their success on the favorable 
judgment of those who employ and pay 
them. The minister of to-day is in no 
different situation in this respect from 
his brethren in other learned and scien- 
tific professions. Teachers nowadays 
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have precisely the sartie experience as the 
ministers. In most cases, a professor in 
Harvard University has first served at 
least twelve years on probationary ap- 
pointments. The lawyer and the doctor 
are not even employed by the year. The 
engineer or the architect is. chosen for 
one piece of work; and when any given 
employer has a second piece of work to 
be done, there is no knowing whether he 
will employ again the engineer or the 
architect that he before employed. This 
dependence breeds in members of other 
professions hard work, good sense, mod- 
eration of language, and capacity for real 
service. These same high qualities it 
should produce in priests and ministers. 
A profession which is now for the first 
time subjected to these wholesome. in- 
fluences is not losing ground, but gain- 
ing it. To be sure, the minister must 
now walk the common highway in the 
dust with the rest of us; but for genuine 
dignity and serviceableness it will be a 
gain for him to have lost his stilts. The 
change is an official loss but a personal 
gain, inasmuch as his career now depends 
on his personal qualities and character, 
and not on his cloth or his office. 

The new freedom and influence of the 
laymen in the voluntary church has fa- 
cilitated the happy changes of doctrine 
which the entire Christian Church in the 
United States has undergone during the 
last hundred years, these changes being 
chiefly due to the substitution of the good 
of the many for the good of the few, as 
the ideal in human society. No religious 
belief which makes the salvation of the 
few its ideal, either in this world or the 
next, can stand to-day’s encounter with 
the democratic ideal; and no theory of 
the universe based on the structure of an 
empire or a monarchy can stand to-day’s 
encounter with the ideal government “ of 
the people, for the people, by the people.” 
The political rule of the majority, and the 
conception of legitimate government as 
the massing of millions of opinions, 
wishes and consents, are bound to react 
more and more on theology. 

Again, in civil government the funda- 
mental power is seen to be the power of 
taxing and of applying the resources de- 
rived from taxation. So in the Church 
under the voluntary system the power 
will ultimately lie with the contributors. 
Inherited notions in both State and 
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Church affect the present use of this pow- 
er; but more and more the mass of the 
population perceives that the powers of 
the State reside ultimately not in the rul- 
ers, temporary or permanent, but in the 
wealth-producing classes, leaders and 
followers combined. So in the total vol- 
untary church under a political democ- 
racy, the powers of the Church are to be 
transferred from the priestly or minis- 
terial office to the religious class, leaders 
and followers combined. It is an en- 
couraging prophecy for the future that 
this progressive transfer has thus far 
wrought much more good than harm to 
religion. 

The general expectation that a minister 
will take part in the discussion of social 
and industrial as well as of theological 
questions is one of the signs of the influ- 
ence of the laity on the profession of di- 
vinity; and this expectation affects not 
only the course of life of the minister at 
work, but his education. The voluntary 
church in a democracy has made it desir- 
able to broaden the education of the min- 
ister, and to substitute in good measure 
for the study of historical records and an- 
cient languages that of philosophical sys- 
tems, comparative religion, social prob- 
lems, economics and public hygiene. In 
short, an effective American clergy in 
these days, in whatever denomination, 
must be competent to appreciate all pub- 
lic interests ; and its leaders must actual- 
ly take part in debates on social and in- 
dustrial problems, and in the undertak- 
ings which stir up or grow out of such 
debates. 

An incidental effect of the voluntary 
system in America is to be seen in the 
successful working—now for just fifty 
years—of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. These institutions, which 
originated among English Dissenters, are 
emphatically the work of laymen and not 
of clergy. They supplement, chiefly in 
cities and large towns, the work of the 
churches; and they address themselves, 
of course, to an element in the population 
which has not yet settled into family life. 
These associations hold property in the 
United States to the amount of about 
twenty millions of dollars. A noticeable 
fact about them is their heavy annual ex- 
penditure, their resources being derived 
wholly from annual fees and from volun- 
tary contributions. In New York State 
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alone the yearly expenditure of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations is 
said to amount to $175,000. Some spe- 
cial classes of people are ministered to 
by these associations. Thus, there are 
branches established at 159 terminal rail- 
road points, and the associations there 
placed have 40,000 members. The rail- 
road corporations of the United States 
contribute nearly $195,000 a year to the 
support of these branches, besides hav- 
ing invested a large amount of money in 
real estate for their benefit. In their or- 
ganization, in their means of support, 
and in their methods of work these asso- 
ciations are in the highest degree volun- 
tary and democratic. They would have 
been absolutely inconceivable two hun- 
dred years ago; and yet they are now so 
familiar to us that we hardly comprehend 
their real social and religious significance, 
and the complete demonstration they 
supply of the efficiency of American prac- 
tice under the principle of a free Church 
in a free State. 

The social function of all American 
churches has acquired a new importance, 
because of the freedom to travel which 
obtains throughout the United States and 
the migratory habits of the population ; 
and this function is closely connected, 
first, with the democratic organization of 
society ; and, secondly, with the voluntary 
support of all religion. When an aver- 
age American family changes its resi- 
dence, say, from Maine to Oregon, or 
from Springfield, Massachusetts, to Chi- 
cago, the letter of dismissal from its for- 
mer church is often the only introduc- 
tion of the family to the new community. 
The movement of the population, from 
the East to the West, and from the coun- 
try to the city, has been so great since 
railroads and steamboats began to facili- 
tate these movements that this function 
of the voluntary church in a democratic 
community has procured for millions of 
people social welcome in new places, pro- 
tection from the temptations incident to 
change of residence, and access without 
delay to all the civilizing forces of Sun- 
day school, pulpit and organized charity. 
The divisions of the total church, and the 
competition between denominations in- 
tensify this social action and reaction ; for 
each denomination is interested in wel- 
coming recruits. A democratic popula- 
tion, mobile, unbound to farm or fac- 
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tory or trade, and prompt to seize new 
chances or to follow up new interests, has 
used church organizations as means of 
getting access to. sympathizers and help- 
ers in new places. A single established 
church, supported everywhere by taxa- 
tion, would have had comparatively little 
of this helpful influence. Here, as every- 
where, it is the dependence of every 
church on voluntary contributions which 
quickens its denominational zeal and the 
initiative of every individual in it. 

The voluntary church in a democ- 
racy gives its members a deal of prac- 
tice in organization for good objects. 
There are numerous active organizations 
for missionary work at home and abroad, 
women’s alliances, Endeavor societies, 
Epworth Leagues, Christian Unions, and 
church temperance societies ; and all these 
draw their inspiration from the churches, 
which, in turn, they recruit and stimu- 
late. Some of these societies supply the 
improved modern equivalent for pilgrim- 
ages to shrines—namely, instructive sum- 
mer excursions at cheap rates for many 
thousands of young people traveling to- 


gether in order, safety and good-fellow-- 


ship. 
Of the 165,297 religious organizations 
in the United States more than four- 


sevenths are in polity Congregational or 
Presbyterian, both these ecclesiastical 
polities being democratic and strongly 


anti-episcopal. Among the so-called 
Episcopal organizations are included 27,- 
o19 belonging to the Methodist denom- 
ination, and 4,224 belonging to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal; but the authority of 
bishops in these two bodies is of a very 
mild type, and closely limited. A Meth- 
odist bishop is, moreover, an officer 
elected by the General Conference, a 
democratic body. It clearly appears from 
these figures that the great majority of 
American churches are real nurseries of 
democracy. They contribute to the in- 
struction of the people in the wise con- 
duct of its own affairs. It is natural that 
the Christian Church should at length 
prove itself the nurse of democracy, for 
all the principles of modern democracy 
are tersely and persuasively stated in the 
Gospels. 

The religious and social work of 
churches in the United States has been 
and will be modified by a new sort of 
competition which the freedom of asso- 
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ciation existing in the United States has 
created. This competition, being un- 
doubtedly one of the results of our de- 
mocracy, must be taken into account in 
considering the working of our volun- 
tary method in religion. It is supposed 
that in the American population two out 
of three persons are not really members 
of any church at all, altho the churches 
have many adherents who are not mem- 
bers. A considerable proportion of the 
unchurched population has found some 
substitute for a church in the mutual 
benefit societies, the lodges of Odd Fel- 
lows, Masons, Knights Templars, 
Knights of Pythias and so forth, and the 
granges. Many of these secret associa- 
tions have some form of mutual insur- 
ance as their real bond—insurance 
against sickness, accident, burial ex- 
penses, or death; some are temperance 
societies, and some are intended to pro- 
mote the interests of special occupations, 
like farming, for example. Nearly all 
of them have a social object, and many 
of them have from time to time political 
or industrial objects. These societies 
enlist many millions of American men 
and women, and answer for their mem- 
bers some of the objects which formerly 
the Church alone answered. They are 
a legitimate fruit of a genuine democ- 
racy. To be sure, they use elaborate and 
very undemocratic titles for their numer- 


, ous officers, titles drawn from armies an- 


cient and modern, from royal and im- 
perial courts, from the Church itself, 
from medieval guilds and from Greek 
and Roman religious and civil institu- 
tions ; but these officers with high-sound- 
ing names are in the main elected, and 
their titles, which are not for public use, 
die with them. As a rule, membership 
in these associations is more accessible 
than church membership usually is; and 
to some minds it involves no apparent 
assumption of superior piety or excel- 
lence, and therefore seems a more mod- 
est and co-operative, or less selfish, un- 
dertaking. Obviously there is a good 
co-operative purpose in membership in 
an insurance arcanum, ora grange, or 
a temperance lodge; whereas church 
membership has in the past been too 
often represented as a measure taken to 
secure personal participation in future 
advantages accessible only to a select 
few. Nowadays, church membership is 
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distinctly in competition with member- 
ship in these various societies, and its 
terms and conditions have been and will 
be modified to meet this competition. 
Its co-operative and universal purpose 
must be emphasized, and the intimate 
connection between church membership 
and the sincere intention to render so- 
cial service in this world must be made 
clearer. Any one who has taken account 
of the revived and developed social ac- 
tivities of all branches of the Church will 
appreciate the full significance in Ameri- 
can life of this new competition to which 
the Church has been of late exposed. 

Finally, let me briefly indicate three 
evils which have resulted from the vol- 
untary method in a democracy. One 
evil attending the voluntary system is 
the very uneven distribution of oppor- 
tunities for religious culture. In a sin- 
gle village there may be half a dozen ill- 
supported churches, belonging to as 
many denominations; but in a whole 
township of fifty square miles the great 
majority of the population may have no 
convenient access to any church. This 
is the gravest difficulty attending the vol- 
untary system; and no clear remedy for 
it has as yet been found. In one place 
there is an excess of provision; in an- 
other a dearth. It is the rural districts 
which suffer dearth; if well-to-do fami- 
lies take up country life for the greater 
part of the year—of which there are 
some signs—this evil may be somewhat 
mitigated. 

Secondly, the voluntary method leaves 
millions of persons wholly outside the 
Christian Church; whereas compulsory 
legislation can force the entire popula- 
tion into nominal connection with an es- 
tablished church, or with one of two or 
three established churches. The result 
of such legislation has a_ systematic, 
uniform and comprehensive appearance 
which is agreeable to some minds, like 
the sudden kneeling of the Austrian regi- 
ments at word of command whenever the 
Host is elevated in the streets of Vienna 
during the parade of Corpus Christi. 
The result is, however, not a religious 
result. It may be obtained to perfection 
under an autocratic government; and 
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yet, membership in the established 
church, or in one of the established 
churches, may be only a matter of hered- 
itary classification. It no more makes 
a population religious than compulsory 
chapel makes students religious. After 
all, the only religion worth having either 
for nations or individuals is the religion 
of a soul which feels itself free. 

Thirdly, there is much wastefulness of 
expenditure both for construction and 
for maintenance under the voluntary sys- 
tem, because no experienced and perma- 
nent bodies of men direct or supervise 
the expenditures. This evil affects the 
Protestant denominations much more 
deeply than the Catholic; because in the 
Catholic Church an experienced hier- 
archy exercises some contfol over church 
expenditures and investments. Accord- 
ingly, the financial management of the 
Catholic churches in all parts of the 
Union has been much more successful 
than that of the Protestant churches. 
This is notably the case in some of the 
great Western cities, where the invest- 
ments of the Catholic Church have been 
made with consummate skill. This evil 
is, however, characteristic of democracy 
in general. Expenditure in every de- 
partment of our democratic government 
is wasteful, owing to the frequency with 
which officials are changed, to the inex- 
perience of legislatures, and to the im- 
patience or misdirected desires of the 
body of the people. But in the Church, 
just as in the State, the immense bene- 
fits of freedom of association and per- 
sonal initiative and of the individual 
growth which results from these free 
conditions altogether outweigh the in- 
cidental disadvantages which freedom 
brings. So greatly do the advantages in 
our American system exceed the .disad- 
vantages that none of us can conceive of 
the future beneficent career of the total 
American church, or even picture to our- 
selves the elements of its future great- 
ness. Of this we may be sure: the gen- 
eral atmosphere of American society and 
American constitutional government is 
the most favorable one for true religion 
that has ever existed in the world. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





The 


Politics of an American State 


[Some of the facts embodied in the article which follows are commonly known throughout the State of Pennsyl 
vania; others are not matters of popular knowledge, The article has been prepared by a Pennsylvanian who has 


observed conditions in that State for many years,—Epiror.] 


N the State of Pennsylvania there are 
| 6,301,365 people, of whom a small 
minority are acquainted with practi- 
cal politics. In the entire State there are 
about one dozen men who are politicians 
of the first class. Of this dozen, some 
six control the political forces, within and 
without the State, of the six millions who 
constitute the population. 

Until recently, with fortunes varying 
slightly during succeeding years, -one 
man laid down the law in practical poli- 
tics in Pennsylvania. He was Matthew 
Stanley Quay. Now United States Sen- 
ator, as his habit is, he may be regarded 
as leader emeritus, with a possibility of 
renascence of power in those dexterous 
old hands of his until death takes hold 
of him and ends him finally. The Penn- 
sylvania taxpayer may rest assured that, 
like his taxes, his Quay will remain al- 
ways with him. 

But other leaders, in the past two 
years, have risen up. They have risen 
in the way that Quay rose—through 
adroitness, far-seeing shrewdness ; 
through loyalty to ruling politicians in 
the beginning, and through the measure- 
ment of strengths with their patrons 
when crises came; and through, also, that 
growth of reputation for power which 
begets more power, until the ambitious 
politician stands up, strong and influ- 
ential, the factor to be reckoned with. 

To lay upon these men, or to lay upon 
Senator Quay, any wholeness of blame 
for the putrescent condition of politics in 
the State of Pennsylvania would be un- 
just to these leaders, and would be too 
kind to the population whom they con- 
trol. Every political evil finds its origin 
in the body politic, not in the politicians ; 
in the electorate, not in the functionaries. 
One must look into the industrial and po- 
litical status of the Commonwealth for 
the underlying causes which have made 
possible the conditions that prevail. 

There is no dire poverty on a scale so 
extensive as to become of political impor- 
tance in the State of Pennsylvania. In 


1896 the Republican plurality was 304,- 
944 votes; in 1900, this plurality was 
288,433. This was the strength of the 
Republican party; and, all other issues 
notwithstanding, it was the strength of 
the policy of protection among the elec- 
torate of the Commonwealth. Rock- 
ribbed, iron-bound, unshakable in its con- 
fidence that its prosperity was depend- 
ent upon the power of the Republican 
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party, the State became a community 
where the Democratic minority had little 


voice. Whether or not the State’s pros- 
perity be dependent upon the policy of 
the Republican party is here a matter of 
no moment. The major consideration is 
that the State is prosperous, that the pop- 
ulation is content with its political 
tenets, and that it pays to the full the 
penalty of indifference to the details of 
party management. Were the popula- 
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tion driven by the spur of necessity, or 
were the two parties evenly balanced in 
numbers, every citizen would feel either 
a sharp need of concerning himself in 
practical politics, or would be imbued at 
least with some active interest in recur- 
ring political disputations. 

But in Pennsylvania the average citi- 
zen has absolutely no real care for the 
welfare of the State. He eats well 
enough, he sleeps well enough, he dresses 
well enough—and he does not, in the 
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The consequences in the past fifteen 
years of an attitude such as this toward 
civic duties on the part of the great ma- 
jority of the entire electorate have been 
as deplorable in their results as the results 
were discernible to thinking men. There 
was, besides, a reflex action upon the 
minority. Hopeless of ever attaining 


any real strength, the Democratic party 
became in effect an element more indif- 
ferent to,the common weal than were the 
Republicans; and speedily from a quan- 
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THREE-CENT FARE WALKS THE GANG PLANK 
From the Philadeiphia North American 


smallest degree, comprehend how much 
better he could eat and sleep and dress if 
the resources of the Commonwealth in 
which he lives were honestly adminis- 
tered, or if its truly great possibilities for 
power in the Congress of the United 
States were commensurately utilized. He 
calls himself a citizen; he is, in effect, a 
drone. Industrious the average Penn- 
sylvanian is, and fairly law-abiding and 
moral. But an entire generation has 
grown up and waxed prosperous since 
the passionately loyal days of the Civil 
War, and has learned to take its politics 
ready made. 


tity negligible as a party it came to be a 
body purchasable, through its leaders, 
by the factions among the opposition 
which from time to time required its aid. 

Throughout the entire State the true 
spirit of civic duty has long been dead. 
This spirit, which is an active thing, has 
manifested itself from time to time in 
States adjacent. In New York, when 
really grave danger threatened the 
municipality, or when abuses became too | 
flagrant, corporate bodies of men joined 
in protest, in cash outlay for campaign 
funds and in active personal opposition 
to dangerous party methods. In the 
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State of Delaware, during the Addicks 
strife, the Democracy fought its fight 
fiercely, wholesomely, and with every at- 
tribute of true political honor. In Penn- 
sylvania, whenever either faction of the 
Republican party needed comfort or as- 
sistance, arrangements were made with 
the Democratic leaders; were divulged in 
the open, public prints and were carried 
out with as much complacency as if the 
transactions were the most commonplace 
barter. 

A sturdy, honorable, unpurchasable 
Democratic party in Pennsylvania at any 
election where national policies were not 
directly involved could have served as a 
rallying corps for all self-respecting Re- 
publicans. But the Democratic party, 
spiritless, could be no more than a mere 
agent for evil in the hands of its self- 
seeking chiefs. 

The name “ politician’ became a by- 
word with a singular meaning. With re- 
sources of power in legislature and in 
Congress, he was a man. to be dreaded. 
With no voice raised to call him sternly 
to account, he was a man to be treated 
with respect. With favors—corporate 
and political, if not social—he was a man 
to be cajoled. And with almost any un- 
convicted thief able to influence him, he 
was a man to be despised. 

For years few citizens in Pennsylvania 
have coveted the political honors the 
Commonwealth afforded. 

The Republican party itself, and the 
factions controlling it, became repeatedly 
topheavy. Leader after leader felt that 
the time had come for him to aspire to a 
successful opposition to one or the other 
of Quay’s lieutenants; and leaders, join- 
ing forces, sought the veteran’s over- 
throw. The struggle was invariably a 
conflict of individuals, with the electoral 
body standing idly by, its own duty wholly 
forgotten and its most profound. emotion 
a cynical amusement. 

As events have shaped themselves the 
political power of the State is vested, 
apart from the greatly lessened influ- 
ence of Senator Quay, in a contractor, 
two officials of the Commonwealth, a 
professional politician and the Mayor of 
the metropolis. The contractor, James 
McNichol, had the ordinary political be- 
ginnings and succeeded other contract- 
ors, who had been powers in the ordi- 
nary political way. The State officials 
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were the Attorney-General, John P. EI- 
kin, and the Governor, William A. Stone 
—men whose affiliation with the domi- 
nant faction of the party gave them their 
positions and, through their positions, 
genuine patronage and influence. The 
politician was Israel Durham, who, stead- 


‘ily climbing from the post of leader in 


his ward in the city of Philadelphia, 
fought for a long time the battles of 
Quay, grew to be the Quay represent- 
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ative in Philadelphia politics, and at 
length was able to meet his old chief on 
terms of equality as a ruler of the Re- 
publican masses. The Mayor was Sam- 
uel H. Ashbridge, Executive of the city 
in which two of the others had their po- 
litical growth, and a personality at pres- 
ent of more than passing interest. 

For many years he was coroner in 
Philadelphia. He was endowed with a 
rich tact, unbounded confidence in him- 
self, invincible resolution, shrewd fore- 
sight, steady patience and a knowledge 
of human nature peculiarly his own. Of 
mediocre education originally, he pos- 
sessed for his amendment a memory as- 
tonishing for its retentiveness, a concen- 
tration rare even among trained intel- 
lects, and an ambition that was boundless, 
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His disposition was kindly; his temper- 
ament was imperious. He relied solely 
upon himself, and he never failed to re- 
pay a political obligation. He was so 
much of the practical politican that he- 
knew by name every division “ worker ” 
in the city; and he was so much of the 
statesman that he recognized the value 
of an unblemished reputation. He was 
known generally as a stanch Republican, 
as an extremely popular official and as a 
party man who had never been rewarded 
according to his deserts. 

It is impossible to recount, with large 
facts pressing for narration, the details 
of the elevation of Ashbridge to the 
mayoralty. Betrayed by David Martin, 
who was the anti-Quay leader in the 
municipality, after he had sacrificed him- 
self to the interests of the party, he fe- 
solved to compel his own nomination. 
He set to the securing of signatures for 
popular indorsement of his candidacy a 
young, well-liked and faithful attaché of 
his office—Abraham English, who was 
his chief clerk. When the local leaders 
met and Martin repudiated the pledges 
he had made, Ashbridge was able to an- 
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nounce that he had been indorsed, on his 
personal merits, by 200,000 electors—and 
that Durham, the leader of the numerous 
Quay element, was his ally. The nomi- 
nation was made, and the nominee was 
Ashbridge. His election, a foregone 
conclusion, was followed by the appoint- 
ment of English as the Director of Public 
Safety, a post of advantageous cash 
emolument and of immense force in the 
influencing of the local electorate when 
main strength was the means necessary. 

Those who have been most condign in 
their criticism of Ashbridge concede to 
him a certain excellence of intention upon 
his assumption of office. His ambition 
for the governorship of the State—now 
necessarily abandoned—was a legitimate 
desire. But he found himself, for the 
first time in his career, confronted with 
the stern necessities of factional politics, 
beside which the exigencies of straight- 
forward political contests are simple and 
of facile management. Relying upon his 
popularity and urged by a disposition 
whose tendency toward domination had 
for years been repressed, the Mayor of 
the metropolis undertook to be its politi- 
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cal ruler down to the most unimportant 
divisions, whose workers he could call 
his friends. Sage lookers on said that 
he was mad—that his ambition had 
ruined his judgment. But in the end he 
proved his force, perfected his control, 
extended his influence by combination 
with others into the State, and forced 
from all portions of the party the ac- 
knowledgment of his rank as true leader. 

The grand larceny of franchises re- 
cently consummated was no thing to be 
surprised at. A voting population which 
had for years been supine, was not ex- 
pected to make the protest which the lar- 
ceny has called forth. It was notorious 
that such portions of the legislature as 
were purchasable were, with some few 
individual exceptions, completely under 
party direction. The councils of the city 
of Philadelphia, again with some few ex- 
ceptions, were as venal as the legislature. 
A portion of the electorate—which had 
continued for years to regard the admin- 
istration of affairs as a matter quite apart 
from its province—astonished itself 
greatly, and astonished the party leaders 
mildly, by the vehemence of its objec- 
tion. 

That the vehemence has not passed 
into the general body politic is a matter 
for discernment and for regret. Even 
those who took most active part in the 
public meeting which was held in the 
city of Philadelphia calculate upon a 
long and arduous campaign in order to 
elect a decent District Attorney. Politi- 
cal observers are fain to believe that this 
one official will secure an elective major- 
ity; but, if it be secured, it will come 
through the aid of a number of practical 
party workers over whom ‘the Jugger- 
naut of the regular machine has passed, 
slightly mangling without wholly crush- 
ing them. 

The intent of those in the metropolis 
who have been moved to the energy to 
speak out loudly for reform is to organ- 
ize a working committee which shall 
meet practical party machine methods in 
a practical and vigorous way. It is well 
to wish them well; but the inertness of 
the body politic, its utter unconsciousness 
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of the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, its complete lack of comprehen- 
sion of the opportunities which await a 
powerful commonwealth which is reso- 


‘lute to assert itself for its own particular 


welfare in national politics, narrows the 
arena of conflict to the locality of a city 
where the animating spirit of the fight is 
to administer rebuke to the Executive. 
A feature noteworthy in all the phases 
of the published references to political 
conditions in the State and in the me- 
tropolis has been the bitterness of com- 
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mentary on the part of some of the daily 
journals, and the character of their car- 
toons, which have shown a ferocity of 
attack rarely equaled and never sur- 
passed. The men whom these cartoons 
have assailed to the utmost limits of the 
libel law, if not beyond the boundaries of 
its exculpating clauses, have never dared 
display resentment formally and legally. 
And in the metropolis, where the con- 
ditions which warranted the pictured 
metaphors—if warrant they afforded— 
were best known it is a curious com- 
mentary upon the attitude of the public 
mind that they have served to arouse 
sympathy for the men impugned. 





Development of Our Possessions in Samoa 
By Lieutenant-Commander B. F. Tilley, U. S. N. 


Governor of Tutuila 


[Lieutenant-Commander Tilley, it will be remembered, contributed a somewhat exhaustive article on Samoa to 
our columns a little over a year ago. He is now on a vacation in this country and has kindly summed up in the fol- 


lowing brief article what has occurred in Americar. Samoa during the past year. 


a representative as Governor Tilley.—Ebiror.] 


HE United States Government, as is 
generally known, does not own or 
control the entire Samoan group, 

but only that part of it that lies to the 
eastward of the one hundred and seven- 
ty-first meridian of longitude, compris- 
ing the fertile little Island of Tutuila and 
a group charted as the Manuas, consist- 
ing of the islands of Tau, Olesinga and 
Ofu. Tutuila has about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the Manuas 2,000, nearly all 
native. Germany owns and governs the 
rest of the group. The treaty annexing 
our parts of the collection was ratified 
February 16th, and the American flag 
raised on April 17th of the same year. 
Progress in the American islands has 


been most gratifying. The natives, nat- 
urally docile and easily ruled, are happy 
and contented, and as an expression of 
good will to me when I left for home a 
number of the principal men boarded the 


steamer “ Ventura” before departure 
for the mainland, and presented me with 
a “ sieva,” or Samoan floral offering that 
is intended to denote affection and es- 
teem. Small boats followed the steamer 
out of the harbor, and we were treated 
to songs, also music from “ mats,” that 
take the place of the drum, and are beaten 
with sticks. 

No effort was made to make any rad- 
ical changes in the long established cus- 
toms of the natives, but in some instances 
it was necessary to institute reforms, es- 
pecially in the matter of matrimony and 
aivorce, as the natives had only a vague 
idea of morality as we understand it, and 
while not vicious in their habits it would 
not have been good law to have allowed 
them to continue certain well-grounded 
methods of living and ruling. 

Owing to my remoteness from the 
central United States Government, I was 
obliged to take considerable responsibil- 


ity upon myself with regard to adjusting. 


codes. I was supreme lawgiver as well 


America can well be proud of such 


as State officer. We found that the na- 
tive would have to have some protection 
in dealing with the whites. An order 
was made prohibiting the sale of lands 
to whites and contracts between the two 
races were limited, and in some cases de- 
clared illegal. Then came the task of 
dividing the possession into counties and 
districts for the purpose of establishing a 
systematic form of government. Each 
county was given into the control of an 
intelligent native official selected by the 
American commander, and the plan 
worked very successfully. 

The natives are religiously inclined, 
and soon after American rule was es- 
tablished the native authorities at Fago- 
Togo offered a big tract of water front- 
age to the United States, and announced 
that if the deal were made the money se- 
cured by the sale would be used in build- 
a church. In the religious teaching of 
the natives at present. the London Mis- 
sionary Society seems to be the most ac- 
tive factor in the group. All of the na- 
tives are Christians, and many are very 
devout. The greater part of the popula- 
tion go to church every day. 

Commerce is bound to increase in the 
next year. Already the stimulus of 
American rule is having its good effect. 
Copra is the stable product, and cocoa 
and tobacco have a foothold. New 
plantations are being tilled, and as there 
is regular communication with California 
and the Antipodes by mail steamers a 
fair trade may be looked for in the very 
near future. Continuous warfare was 
making trouble for the natives before the 
management of affairs by the Americans, 
and consequently the natural products of 
the islands were depended on most to 
sustain the lives of the population. The 
soil is very productive, and it was an easy 
matter for the native to keep from being 
hungry without working. This has nat- 
urally imbued the men and women with 
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laziness that may, however, be overcome 
in time by proper training. When our 
Government first took the islands in hand 
the warriors were suspicious and rest- 
less, but after a few months they com- 
menced to see that the whites meant to be 
honest with them. They then proceeded 
to levy a copra tax to assist in the pay- 
ment of the expense of sustaining the na- 
tive government. 

Temperance laws are strictly main- 
tained in the American islands, and the 
Samoans are not permitted to import in- 
toxicating drink. There is not a great 
deal of necessity for these laws, as the 
native is not a lover of liquor and he is 
easily kept sober. 

As an example of the childlike simplic- 
ity of the race, it did not require much 
persuasion to get them to give up their 
weapons, in spite of the facts that these 
were dear to them and that war had been 
a favorite pastime for the men prior to 
foreign control. They are brave, and 
seem to delight in serving in the capacity 
of seamen and guards in the American 
employ. About sixty are employed as 
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part of the guard of the marine barracks 
and gtbernatorial buildings ashore. For 
this service they are paid from $16 to $25 
per month, and to them this is a fine sal- 
ary, much envied by those who have not 
been fortunate enough to enlist. They 
are quick to learn tactics and become ex- 
pert with the rifle. No marine or sailor 
is more proud of his uniform and his flag 
than the man of Samoa. 

The commerce of the Samoan group 
can never be a very great factor in the 
business world, as the place is not exten- 
sive enough and the population too small. 
As a port of refuge and naval station, 
tho, the possessions are of value to the 
United States. The harbor is safe from 
storms. The Government is increasing 
the coaling capacity of the station to 
10,000 tons, which will enable a large fleet 
of war ships to secure fuel if the emer- 
gency arises. The Germans have only 
inadequate shipping facilities at Samoa, 
but their possessicns are doing well un- 
der the management of Governor Solf, 
who is an able, broad-minded man. 

WasuinctTon, D, C. 


My First Book 


By a Cub Author 


“You published your paradoxes ; well, and what did the learned world say to your paradoxes ?” 
“ Sir,” replied my son, “‘ the learned world said nothing to my paradoxes; nothing at all, sir.” 


WAS not so green as young Mr. Prim- 
rose, for I had been through the mill 
and was quite well acquainted with 

the textureof the upperandnether stones ; 
nevertheless, I had pleasant anticipations 
on the subject of my first book. 

One of these was in regard to my 
friends and acquaintances. 

“As soon as it is advertised,” I said 
to myself, “ my friends and acquaintances 
will make haste to acquire it, for they 
will all desire to see what manner of 
work it is. There may be some, of 
course, content to borrow from libraries 
or from each other, but these will be off- 
set by the generous enthusiasts, who will 
rush in and purchase a dozen copies each 
in order to aid my success. Therefore it 
is reasonable to estimate that if I have 
fifteen hundred friends and acquaintances 


—VicarR oF WAKEFIELD, 


they alone will, in the first month, pur- 
chase fifteen hundred copies of my book, 
and being pleased with it will recommend 
it to all their friends, so that the second 
month ought to see the sales rise to three 
thousand copies, and this process being 
repeated in the third month I will have 
a sale of six thousand copies,” and so 
forth, and so forth, till the figures of sales 
loomed so large that, being modest, I was 
afraid to consider them. 

Well, the book came out some months 
ago, looking very bright and pleasant. 
It was certainly well launched by most 
respectable publishers ; it was finely illus- 
trated and fairly advertised. The pub- 
lic began to buy. 

But my friends! 

Alas! . 

I met Adamson, Benson, Cuthbertson, 
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Dodson, Ferguson, Gibson, Henderson, 
Johnson and all the others, in Park Row, 
in Broadway, in Nassau Street, in va- 
rious offices, houses and places, and they 
had never heard of my performance. 

It took me some time to discover that, 
and still longer to get used to it. 

I had not seen Adamson in months 
when I met him in Broadway. He dart- 
ed at me in very cordial fashion and 
linked his arm in mine. 

“Ah!” I said, “he’s going to con- 
gratulate me, and tell me how he pur- 
chased fifty copies of my admirable pro- 
duction and bestowed them on delighted 
friends and relatives.” 

But this prognostication was not strict- 
ly accurate. What really agitated Adam- 
son was the fact that he had patented a 
new plumbing device and hoped that I 
could get some newspapers to print cuts 
and eulogiums of it. 

I thought he would come round to my 
book presently, and therefore humored 
him to the full on the.subject of plumbing 
and his particular contribution to it. But 
after he had finished with that, and had 
insisted on equipping me with pictures 
of his invention in sections, he suddenly 
seemed to lose interest in my society, and 
remembered an engagement with a man 
who might take a half share in his patent. 

And away he shot, leaving me to won- 
der at his strange omission. 

And just so it was with Benson. We 
met on a bridge car and, securing the 
seat beside me, he discussed the Philip- 
pine situation with great vigor. But 
never a word did he say about my book. 

Cuthbertson, Dodson, Ferguson, Gib- 
son, Henderson, Johnson, et al., acted in 
a similar manner. 

Slowly it was forced upon me that 
these companions of my daily walks were 
entirely unaware of the fact that I was 
an author. It seemed incredible that 
they had missed all the publicity on the 
subject, but either they had done that or 
else had imagined that some other Brown 
wrote the story. 

For a long time I was inclined to rebel 
against Fortune on this account. 

“ Was ever any one so strangely un- 
lucky?” I asked myself one time, when 
I was mentally discussing the situation. 
“ Here are fifteen hundred good friends, 
who would work for the success of my 
book, absolutely ignorant of the fact that 
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it exists, tho advertisements and press 
notices have certainly not been spared.” 

Ah, reader, how seldom we recognize 
what is for our good, and how often do 
we unjustly rail at Fortune. She knew, 
good dame, what was best for me, and 
that I soon discovered when, tiring of 
waiting for my friends to find me out, 
I revealed myself. 

“A book!” cried Adamson, shaking 
my hand most heartily ; “ then you must 
send me an inscribed copy. I will read 
it with great pleasure.” 

I promised Adamson a free copy, and 
kept my promise. 

He spoke of my gift to others, and to 
my astonishment I found Benson and 
Cuthbertson quite cold. It transpired 
that they thought I had neglected them. 
So I had to bestow more inscribed copies. 

Now it got about in my immediate cir- 
cle that I had written a book, and Dod- 
son, Ferguson, Gibson, Henderson, John- 
son and all the others smote me on the 
back and demanded free copies. They 
got them, and the mischief spread, for 
these books retailed at $1.50, and cost 
me ninety cents less fifteen cents for roy- 
alty. : 

But my friends were unanimous on 
several heads: First, that I had an unlim- 
ited supply of copies, which cost me noth- 
ing ; secondly, that it gratified me to give 
them away; thirdly, that they were par- 
ticularly entitled to this bounty; fourthly, 
that their number was legion—even mere 
strangers cordially asked me for presen- 
tation copies. 

The good Vicar of Wakefield’s son did 
not know when he was well off, or he 
would not have complained of the neg- 
lect of the London public. 

It was, therefore, with many an inward 
groan that I complied with the demands 
upon me, but still I consoled myself with 
the thought: 

“ After all, this is a fine investment. 
These people are genuinely interested in 
my production, or they would not have 
asked for it. They will read it eagerly, 
make a point of recommending it, and 
perhaps end by imitating my good old 
bachelor friend B., who really did buy a 
dozen copies and distributed them.” 

Never was there a greater mistake. In 
Adamson’s office, at the present time, my 
book is still in the pigeon hole where he 
put it when first received from my hand, 
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It is wrapped as I wrapped it. He has not 
even undone the string. Just so with Ben- 
son, Johnson and the others. Months 
after he had received his copy.a college 
president who had in other matters strik- 
ingly shown good feeling toward me, 
wrote that he had not had time to read 
the book yet, but would do so soon; anda 
dear and revered relative sent me his 
acknowledgments, saying that in his 
opinion the book was “ beautifully bound 
and illustrated.” 

Even the worm will turn, and I replied 
with some asperity: “Your praise is 
about on a par with what mine would be 
if you had asked me how I liked your 
sermon and | had replied with a compli- 
ment to your surplice.” 

Another of my brightest anticipations 
indulged in at the time my book came 
out concerned the reviews. 

“Tf Stubbs or Scrubbs were publishing 
this,” I said to myself, “ the literary edi- 
tors might give my creation to the office 
boys, with directions to write a stick of 
notice from the advertisement, but with 
such a firm as mine behind it the book 
will certainly receive the highest con- 
sideration. The literary editors will read 
it through with the greatest care. They 
will analyze it; they will study all its 
various qualities, and as they are most 
intelligent in such matters their com- 
ments cannot fail to be of great service 
to my future work, for being human I 
probably have faults, and the discerning 
critics will temper their praise with 
wholesome admonition.” 

But I was as much mistaken in this 
matter as I had been in regard to the con- 
duct of my friends. 

The first newspaper notice that came to 
hand from the clipping bureau that I 
patronized was culled from the columns 
of the Banner, a daily paper that made a 
feature of its book department. I knew 
the book editor, but esteemed him a very 
dull person, and therefore I was aston- 
ished and grateful when I found that he 
had given me a quarter of a column of 
unstinted praise, something after this 
fashion: 

“The lightsome creations of Mr. 
Brown’s airy fancy cannot fail to fasci- 
nate old and young. His book is frag- 
rant with the scent of meadows and me- 
lodious with the tintinnabulation of 
brooklets. His characters are drawn to 
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the life, and will be instantly recognized 
bv those who are familiar with the part 
of the country that he writes about. He 
tells truth, and tells it with power——” 
and so on. 

“Verily,” I said to myself, “ the liter- 
ary editor of the Banner is not such a 
fool as I thought him. He knows a good 
book when he sees it, and can contrive a 
flowing period. He is generous, too, or 
he would have remembered that I have 
not always been entirely respectful.” 

I sent a message of obligation and 
thanks. 

Next morning my mail contained an- 
other envelope from the newspaper clip- 
ping bureau. It brought mé half a dozen 
press notices, long and short, all from im- 
portant daily papers. Here were what 
purported to be the opinions of literary 
editors in Boston, Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and New Orleans. 

I glanced over them, and was sur- 
prised. ‘“ Why,” I said, “with very 
slight changes of verbiage these are pre- 
cisely the same as the notice in the Ban- 
ner.” 

Yes, there they were; “ lightsome cre- 

ations,” “airy fancy,” “ tintinnabulation 
of brooklets,” and all the other earmarks 
in all the notices. Some were copied 
without the slightest change. 
, “Ofa truth,” I remarked, when I saw 
this, “the Banner is a great paper, and 
its literary editor is an authority of 
weight. See how these others accept his 
dictum as final. How lucky that he took 
a favorable. view of my book.” 

The arrival of more clippings strength- 
ened this impression. 

Papers North and South, East and 
West, took the Banner’s notice of my 
book, and either printed it entire or 
printed characteristic portions of it ; there 
was no mistaking the tintinnabulating 
brook or the fragrance of the meadows. 
The Banner appeared to be the source of 
almost all the praise which my book was 
getting from the press. The exceptions 
were old fashioned daily papers, like the 
People’s Representative and the Pillar, 
and stiff-backed weeklies that hug their 
own opinions on all sorts of subjects. 

“By the dolphin that rescued Arion 
in such a remarkable manner!” I ejacu- 
lated, “ this is indeed wonderful. Who 
would have imagined that the Banner 
had such a circulation, or that literary 
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editors all over the United States held 
its judgments in such deference!” 

One reviewer in Boston, however, 
moved, I suppose, by dyspepsia, be- 
gan to growl at my book. He said it was 
arrant nonsense, but something (?) 
quickly stifled him, and the very next 
evening his paper printed entire, and 
without giving credit, the laudatory not- 
ice that had first appeared in the Banner. 
The influence of the Bunner’s dictum 
seemed to have crushed him. 

I visited my publisher soon after this, 
and in the course of conversation re- 
marked: “ The papers have been giving 
us pretty nice notices. I suppose you 
get clippings?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, and touched an elec- 
tric button. “ John,” he said to the boy 
who appeared. “ Bring the press notices 
of Mr. Brown’s book.” 

The book was brought, and I glanced 
over the notices. They were much the 
same as mine. 

“ By the way,” I asked, “ Do you ad- 
vertise much in the Banner?” 

“Why, no,” he replied, “I did not 
think it worth while. It’s an obscure 
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publication, and we give it only a few 
lines occasionally.” 

“ T’m sure that’s an error,” I remarked. 

“The Banner is the most remarkable lit- 
erary authority in the country. Other 
papers, from one end of the land to the 
other, echo what it says about books.” 
_ He stared at me till I told him of my 
discovery made from an analysis of the 
press clippings. Then he indulged in a 
superior smile and touched the electric 
button again. 

“John,” he said to the boy, “ bring a 
copy of the press aotice that we send out 
with Mr. Brown’s book.” 

It was brought, and there I saw it, 
word for word as I had first seen it in the 
Banner. 

I groped my way out from the pub- 
lisher’s office, and it was not until I 
reached home that my benumbed mind 
recovered from the shock sufficiently to 
enable me to understand the full meaning 
of the disclosure. 

Not one in ten of the literary editors 
who so kindly noticed my book knew 
anything at all about it. 


New York City, 


Girl Slavery in China 


By Dr. Ida Kahn 


[The following article, written by Dr. Ida Kahn, was read the other day by Dr. Mary Stone before a 


woman’s conference in Shanghai. 
education outside of their native country. Dr. 


Dr. Kahn and Dr. Stone were the first two Chinese young women to receive an 
Stone’s parents were both Chinese Christians, 


Dr. 


Kahn was selected to be married to a little boy, but the betrothal was inauspicious, as the boy’s character represented 
a dog and the girl’s a cat. When one of the missionaries found out that the marriage was a cause of anxiety to the 
parents of Dr. Kahn she prevailed upon the Chinese father to let the little girl be educated at the mission. Both 
children, therefore, grew up under Christian missionary influences Whenan opportunity offered for a college edu- 
cation they came to this country and went through the Medical School at Ann Arbor, Mich. During the four years’ 
course neither ot them were conditioned. Both took some practical work in the Chicago hospitals after graduation 
and then returned to their native country for their life work. They were well received by the Chinese upon their 
return, being escorted by their friends from the steamer with the booming of huge firecrackers They began their 
work by giving out medicines from a dispensary and later from a hospital largely built by the Chinese, Friends in 
America have recently built them a hospital in Kukiang, which was not injured during the Boxer insurrection, Drs. 
Kahn and Stone drew the plan of this building and when given to an architect in Chicago it was difficult for him to 
believe that so good an idea could have originated in a Chinese brain. Duringthe past year the Doctors have treated 
hundreds and hundreds of patients and have raised over one thousand dollars for general medical work. -Epitor.] 


LAVERY exists in China, and that 
to an appalling extent. So far as 
my observation goes, the girls of 

China furnish the victims, and the boys 
but very seldom. A cry is suppressed 
until it is only a groan, or it would be 
heard from the millions of oppressed ones 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. 


True, the little slaves are not often 
obtruded upon your notice. You may 
gaze up and down all the streets without 
seeing one. Should you chance to be 
waited upon by one in a wealthy friend’s 
home your mental reservation might be 
that the poor girl had fallen upon rather 
easy lines. However, come with me to 
the back streets and alleys of the tene- 
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ment houses—even here in the Model 
Settlement of Shanghai—and you will 
see everywhere the patient little ones toil- 
ing with all their might—at least with 
all the might the mistresses can succeed 
in getting from them—at their daily tasks 
of sweeping, washing, scouring and what 
not. Then let us drive through Su Ma 
Loo and you will see the slave girls in 
their gilded cages—but does the sight 
pain you less than the previous one? 

Who are the people that use slaves in 
China? I may answer, the rich people 
who regard them as indispensable as so 
many pieces of furniture. Accordingly 
they furnish them to each daughter of 
the house in quantity and quality cor- 
responding to the length of the family 
purse. The daughter carries them to her 
future home as part of her dowry. If 
the slave girl should be ugly looking and 
awkward, as she has every reason to be, 
then the more blows and scolding will 
be her lot. Such a steady course of treat- 
ment for years will not tend to brighten 
her intellect and sweeten her temper, so 
that she will almost invariably become 
stupid and sullen. On the contrary, the 
menial may be bright and pretty, and 
then, alas! she will doubtless find favor 
in the eyes of the master and perhaps be- 
come peer with the rich man’s daughter. 

The middle classes use the slave girls 
because they cannot afford to have serv- 
ants, and the poor people use them as a 
means of getting rich. Shall I say it? 
Some of our Christian Chinese keep 
slave girls. I think they hardly realize 
the wrong involved. I! may add that they 
do endeavor to ameliorate their condition 
in many ways. 

So the system of slavery permeates 
our social fabric, and how much it de- 
tracts from the social virtues we may 
well imagine. I need not moralize upon 
the influence of it all upon the character 
of the mistress and her children, boys 
and girls. If slavery could produce such 
a character as Uncle Tom with a saint 
as mistress, it is still answerable for a 
Mrs. St. Clair and a Legree. 

Interested in knowing approximately 
how many slaves there were round about 
me in Hangkau, I looked through one 
of the tenement houses immediately in 
our vicinity. The general entrance is 
rather imposing, and you see in front of 
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you a wide alley. Then turn to the right 
or left, you see opening from this about 
five or six short rows of little houses 
with a narrow alley running between the 
several rows. On an average such a 
tenement place would contain two or 
three hundred resiaents. Taking one of 
these places at random I made inquiries 
and found within between thirty and 
forty slave girls. Just think of there 
being such a large percentage of slaves 
in even a tenement house! 

Somehow the idea was suggested that 
a paper was to be written. Then infor- 
mation was given with reluctance. The 
people said, “ You ought not to make 
public the shame of our China.” I do 
not believe that our dear China will be 
benefited by concealing her ulcers, but 
rather by cleansing them and allowing 
them to heal. I do believe also that there 
is a power to respond to remedies for 
moral evils. We of the medical profes- 
sion have been gratified to find this in 
the case of physical disorders. In these 
days the collocation of the facts of ex- 
perience is the scientific method of pro- 
cedure with both physical and moral 
problems. I will not, therefore, be de- 
terred from my purpose even to save 
the “face” of my beloved country, and 
will give a few of the instances within 
my knowledge. 

My first painful contact with the sys- 
tem of girl slavery ocurred in far off 
Szechuen. One of my schoolmates there 
was little Winnie. She was not pretty, 
but she was at least sweet and amiable 
and she sang with an almost phenomenal 
voice. Our teacher would often smile 
and say, “ Ah, how people would appre- 
ciate Winnie’s voice in America!” Un- 
fortunately, she had no mother and her 
father was an opium smoker. One day, 
finding himself without the means of in- 
dulging his appetite, what did he do but 

sell his mere slip of a girl! How well I 
‘remember the consternation among us 
‘when one of the schoolmates came in 
haste to tell us that she had seen Winnie’s 
father carrying her off to her master! 
A messenger was dispatched, and you 
will be glad to hear that means were 
found for her rescue. Alas! her respite 
was short, for like a thunder clap came 
the riots of 1886 and all foreigners were 
driven away from Chingking. When 
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we heard from that place again we 
learned that Winnie had been resold. 
Somewhere she may be still living. 

My sorrow for Winnie’s lot cannot be 
compared with what I felt for my class- 
mate, Lin Si Chen, on hearing that she, 
too, had been sold by an opium-smoking 
father. She was my best friend . in 
school, and her mind was as beautiful as 
her person. We were baptized together, 
and she confessed to me that she would 
like to devote her life to Christian work, 
adding, so sadly, that she must try to 
first help her father. Where were gone 
her longings and aspirations when she 
became the concubine of a man sixty 
years of age? Surely, on this eve of 
China’s regeneration, we, the more fa- 
vored ones, must plead with all our might 
that all these unnatural customs shall be 
swept away with the last relics of our 
country’s barbarism. The laws, too, 
which recognize these evils by levying 
taxes on the export of slave girls should 
receive attention. Just now the newspa- 
pers in Japan are struggling valiantly to 
uphold the law for the protection of girls 
from servitude. We may at least be 
striving for the law. 

As I grew older I was none the less 
haunted by the sorrows of these little 
outcasts of society. There is no time to 
recount all their tales, but I will refer 
to a few of those more recently brought 
to my notice. 

Directly opposite our home at Kiu- 
kiang dwells a woman fairly well to do in 
the world; she kept two slave girls, one 
above and one under ten years of age. 
Her treatment of the two poor creatures 
became a neighborhood scandal. The 
younger of the two, being weaker and less 
useful, suffered the more. Rarely did they 
have enough to eat, and my sister as well 
as the other neighbors tried sometimes 
to give them a full meal, but they needed 
to be exceedingly wary or a harder beat- 
ing than usual would be forthcoming. 
No bedding was furnished them, only a 
heap of straw, and often the younger 
one was made to sit on a bamboo chair 
all through the night. Being but scant- 
ily clothed, you can imagine how the 
child would shiver through the cold win- 
try nights. As she grew weaker she 
must have suffered more without any 
outsiders knowing it, and evidently her 
shivering angered her master, for he 
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made her tramp up and down the room, 
saying, “ The foreigners tell us exercise 
stirs up the circulation and makes peo- 
ple warm.” One morning, sleepy and 
weary, she was perhaps a little more stu- 
pid than usual.and did not heed her mis- 
tress’s commands fast enough, so a quick 
blow came and she was stretched upon 
the hard stone floor. This time she did 
not rally. Later on a Christian neighbor 
came asking if we would not try and see 
if anything could be done to help the 
child. We found her thrown on a brush 
heap in the back yard. There was no 
roof anywhere to cover this child of God 
except the pitying heavens. She was in 
terrible convulsions, so we asked hurried- 
ly if we might remove her to our hos- 
pital. “ You do not think she will live, 
do you?” was the query. “ No, we do 
not think she will, but we wish to do our 
best for her any way.” The permission 
was grudgingly given and we took her in. 
After a while the heartless woman came 
to look at her property. Seeing the 
child lying quietly in a bed and surround- 
ed by every comfort, she asked again, 
“Ts she going to live?” “ No,” we sad- 
ly replied. ‘“ Then when she is at her 
last gasp just throw her out into your 
front yard, and when she is cold I will 
send a man with a sack for her.” How 
indignant we were, but we only said, 
“What harm would she do us if she did 
die in the hospital.” So, all unconscious, 
she passed away. Let me mention an- 
other case. 

A little slave girl was carried to our 
hospital in a serious condition, the result 
of ill treatment at the hands of her mis- 
tress, who belonged to one of the richest 
families in the city. My colleague spoke 
kindly to the suffering one and said she 
would be glad to take her in, but the 
servants who brought her could not give 
a guarantee that they left her with us for 
better or worse. As her condition was 
critical the doctor did not feel she could 
take her in without such assurance. 
While the servants returned to ask the 
mistress, the wounded child brokenly re- 
plied to our sympathetic inquiries. We 
learned that her mother’s brother, who 
was addicted to opium, had stolen her 
away from her widowed mother in the 
far away home in Szechuen and sold her 
asa slave. So it is that opium and slav- 
ery, like two sworn brother robbers, sup- 
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port each other in their evil course. If 
one could be captured the other might 
more easily surrender. The servants re- 
turned unsuccessful, and with sorrow we 
saw them pick up the little bruised body 
and not too tenderly carry it away. The 
Roman Catholic hospital.also refused to 
take the child in. Somehow, after her re- 
turn, a vague idea seemed to form in her 
mind that if she once got to the hospital 
she would be all right. So she managed 
to get up and started out to find us. Here 
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and there she wandered anc asked the 
way, but her pursuers overtook her and 
carried her back. Her mistress, in a fit 
of anger, on seeing her brought back, 
actually beat her to death on the spot. 

Do I need to ask if it remains our duty 
to keep quiet and calm as to this system 
of girl slavery in China? If so, I turn 
and appeal to the higher court where our 
narrow judgments will so often be re- 
versed. 

Kuxianc, Cuina 


Lion and Eagle 


By the late Joseph Cook. 


N_ International Colloquy in the 
earliest broad daylight of the 
dawning twentieth century, after 

the South African and the Chinese war, 
and the formation of an International 
Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration by 
twenty-seven signatory Powers at The 
Hague, Belgium. Overheard in Boston, 
in memory of the Seventh Annual Arbi- 
tration Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
IQOI: 
Leo: loquitur. 


Eco terrarum Pontifex! 

My lands and seas the globe enclose: 
All I adjoin I would annex; 

My Empire through the ages flows. 

Its neighbors wane. It grows, IT grows. 
One tongue, one throne gives earth repose. 
I burst the gates which trade perplex; 

I cut the cords that commerce vex. 

By magic of the open door, 

The world, mine oyster, I explore. 

At my fierce roar and swingeing tail, 
The brightest tropic stars grow pale. 


Aguita: loquitur. 


Hush, Leo! Thou hast many foes; 

The love of fairness world-wide grows. 
Boast more of Light and less of Might, 
Confederate, they the Globe enclose, 
Who stand for Law and Holy Right 
And Arbitration’s Banners white. 

The Golden Rule is Market Law, 

Of which the shrewdest stand in awe; 
The Golden Rule has Market worth, 
Men of Good Will have peace on earth. 
Predacious swagger thou must drop, 
Vast shaggy mane and hirsute crop. 


Leo: loqguitur. 


Cease, Aquila. Thou art but young: 

Thy greatest gifts are Eye and Tongue. 
Thy land is large; thy people small, 

As yet thou hast enough for all; 

But when the rich thy poor devour, 

Lo, then will come thy bitter hour. 

Once, thou hadst Freedom; with it, slaves; 
Yet honor, thou, thy martyrs’ graves. 

Thy wings that skirt the sun, behold, 

Are flecked with flagrant love of gold. 

Thy talons hurl Heaven’s thunderbolts— 
But only when it rules thy votes. 

Thou art not changeless. Who knows when 
May blaze disunion’s fires again? 

Grant thou lovest Light and Right, 

Fierce faction chiefly loveth Might. 

Thou art not ripe yet. Who can tell 

If thou in Time wilt ripen well? 

Opposing force must not escape 

My roads (Rhodes) from Cairo to the Cape. 


Aguita: loquitur. 


From East to West, from palm to pine, 
The Earth is God’s—not thine or mine; 
His Purpose conquers. With him I 
All men would lift toward his sky. 

All men with tintings myriad 

Are men—white, black and brown and red; 
One holy right is manifest, 

Each soul’s full right to do its best: 
Beware who fetters natural growth, 
To slay such Heaven is never loath; 
Firm law and freedom earth adorn, 
Tho Freedom yet hath many a thorn. 
Thy strength is great and yet is weak, 
Unless of God thou armor seek. 

Let Naboth’s vineyard not have name, 
As ancient symbol of thy fame. 

Thou tak’st thy path and I my own, 
And each will reap what he hath sown. 





The Real Aguinaldo 


AN INTERVIEW AND AN ESTIMATE 
By James A, Le Roy 


s «| T is to laugh,” said a Hindu, strug- 
gling with his feeling of mirth 
and the inconsistencies of the 

English language at the same time. Both 

his mirth and his difficulty in expressing 

himself properly are shared by Americans 
in the Philippines who read, from ten 
thousand miles away and after a month’s 
lapse of time, learned disquisitions 
printed in the United States as to one 

Aguinaldo. At this distance and after 

this interval even the jokes about that 

worthy Filipino seem to us amusing. 

We discover that his services, thanks 
first to Funston and second to the oath of 
allegiance, will be of the highest value in 
working out a full civil régime for the 
Philippines ; unfortunately, this anticipa- 
tion is shattered by the discovery that he 
is not fitted to be an ordinary clerk. He 
is, it would seem, the popular idol, a 
statesman, a patriot, a man who should 
fill the best office available; and yet he 
has demonstrated himself to be a mere 
figurehead, a dullard, a cruel tyrant and a 
man too tricky to be trusted. We are re- 
minded of the distracting efforts of a gen- 
tleman who examined minutely the writ- 
ten estimates of the Filipinos by those 
who have seen them, at rest and in action, 
and who gave his composite opinion 
somewhat thus: “ They are crafty, sly, 
deceitful, ungrateful, cruel, vengeful, 
lazy, superstitious and ignorant ; and stil! 
they are delightfully hospitable, gentle- 
mannered, open-handed, very fond of 
their children, truthful, temperate, pa- 
tient workmen, eager for education and 
quick to learn.” 

Now it may be somewhat difficult to 
catch all the Filipino people in repose and 
record a faithful composite photograph ; 
we always reject the efforts of ambitious 
sojourners among us from Europe who 
try to do this for us Americans. But 
Aguinaldo, thanks to General Funston, is 
now a Stationary character, a sort of lay 
figure in the Philippine landscape; and it 
would seem as if better results might have 
been achieved in putting him on paper for 
transmission to the mind’s retina. 


The fact is that it needs but the slight- 
est acquaintance in Filipinodom with 
those who knew Aguinaldo for what he 
has been and what he is, to place him 
properly. Senor Don Emilio Aguinaldo 
y Famy, as he stands among his people 
to-day, is not poet, nor philosopher, nor 
friend. And if things are allowed to take 
their natural course, it is hardly probable 
that he ever will be. 

Whence have come, then, these widely 
differing estimates as to his deeds, his 
ability and his future? A great many 
appear to have had no other source than 
a lively imagination. The best way of 
placing Sefior Aguinaldo properly would 
seem to be to state the facts about him. 
Who is he? What is he? And why 
is he? 

Who is he? He was born in Cavite 
province thirty years ago. His mother 
is pronounced by all who know them to 
have the “brains of the family ”’—a 
thing, by the way, far from uncommon in 
the Philippine Islands. She, it is stated 
by a man who does much of her business 
for her, has some Chinese blood. His 
father is dead. Despite the tales that 
have been told as to his college education 
in Manila he was limited to the schooling 
he got under the Spanish system in the 
Cavite village in which his boyhood was 
spent, and to more or less tutoring at the 
hands of a friar. His career as a school- 
teacher has figured very much more on 
paper in the United States than it did in 
the life in Cavite province. 

What is he? Here, again, facts serve 
best—facts based on the statements oi 
reliable Filipinos who have long known 
him and on personal conversation with 
Aguinaldo himself. 

In personal appearance he is under- 
sized even for one of his race. His ap- 
pearance is neither prepossessing nor un- 
attractive. His face has its counterpart 
by dozens in the population of Manila, 
and has some of those characteristics in- 
separable from the Malay with Chinese 
blood. His chin and mouth are charac- 
terless. A pair of bright eyes alone re- 
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lieve his features from absolute medioc- 
rity. His pompadour springs up from a 
rather low forehead, lower than it seems 
to be in his pictures. 

His manners are courteous. He eyes 
a stranger talking with him keenly, as if 
searching for some hidden motive. He 
is reticent, or ignorant—which? An in- 
cident may shed some light on the ques- 
tion. 

After declining to talk to me on politi- 
cal matters, “because of the circum- 
stances in which I find myself placed,” he 
did venture upon the assertion of his be- 
lief that “ America could only rule suc- 
cessfully in the Philippines by ruling 
strictly under the Constitution.” 

“But would you, Sefior Aguinaldo, 
consider it advisable to establish trial by 
jury in these islands? ” 

Tho the question was repeated several! 
different times, in as many different 
ways, the only answer was the stereo- 
typed: “ America can rule successfully 
kere only by ruling strictly under the 
Constitution.” 

The incident was repeated to a promi- 
nent Filipino, who knows Aguinaldo well 
through having been connected with him 
in the days when his “ government ” was 
being constructed, and who is often con- 
sulted by Aguinaldo since the latter’s re- 
cent return to Manila. His prompt ex- 
planation was: 

“ He got that idea literally from Ma- 
bini, and he gave it back to you just as a 
parrot would. He did not meet your 
question as to trial by jury because he 
does not know what that means; he has 
never learned it by study, and he is in- 
capable of appreciating it any way. The 
talk about his great familiarity with the 
Constitution of the United States is all 
nonsense. Ideas of that sort which you 
may hear him give out are simply repeti- 
tions of what Mabini drummed into his 
head. Mabini became infected with 
French socialism, and he inoculated 
Aguinaldo with some of the same no- 
tions; but, while Mabini may have some 
idea of the broader principles underlying 
the socialistic doctrine, or any other of his 
abstractions, Aguinaldo has no compre- 
hension of them at all.” 

Aguinaldo has the education of the or- 
dinary escribiente, or clerk, among the 
people here. He speaks Spanish with 
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considerably less readiness than the aver- 
age escribiente of Manila, and the Span- 
ish that he speaks is frequently incorrect, 
in grammar, in choice of words, etc. His 
knowledge of the language is not suffi- 
cient for him to understand a foreigner 
who speaks it with any considerable 
amount of accent, unless the speaker 
goes rather slowly. When it is re- 
flected that, altho Spanish was far from 
being the language of the common peo- 
ple, yet by nearly all Filipinos who laid 
claim to any degree of education or 
prominence in the old days it was spoken 
almost as readily as their native dialect, 
this fact becomes instructive as relating 
to Aguinaldo. Probably there has been 
no man of prominence in connection with 
the insurrection who did not converse in 
the Spanish language more readily than 
Aguinaldo. Almost every Filipino of 
any position at all in Manila speaks it 
constantly, and some have difficulty in 
conversing in Tagalog. One of the lat- 
ter, who never speaks in Tagalog when 
he can avoid it, states that he prefers to 
talk to Aguinaldo in that language rather 
than in Spanish. 

With the assistance of two gentlemen 
Aguinaldo wrote his manifesto to the 
Filipino people, advising them to seek 
peace under the form of government 
America is ready to offer them. How 
about the numerous proclamations that 
have emanated from him as nominal head 
of the insurrection during the past three 
years? But two or three, if any, were 
written by him. Since Mabini ceased to 
be ever at his side others have taken up 
his work in this line. 

Articles may shortly appear in the 
United States, signed by Aguinaldo, but 
it may be set down as a safe statement 
that they are not the product of his brain 
and hand, tho they may bear his signa- 
ture and have received his approbation. 

Of course, this is no more serious an 
accusation than might be brought against 
many of our public men in the United 
States. However, there are other things 
that go to show that the Filipino insur- 
tection was not entirely carried around 
under Aguinaldo’s hat. 

Sixto Lopez has been figuring rather 
prominently in the United States for 
some eight months past as the “ repre- 
sentative of the Filipino people and their 
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cause,” and has presumed to speak for 
their great chief, Aguinaldo, etc. Asked 
as to Sixto Lopez, Aguinaldo shook his 
head and said: 

“Sixto Lopez? I don’t know of any 
such man; never heard of him.” 

“ But he has been in the United States 
now for some time, and is advertised to 
be the authorized agent of the insurrec- 
tion, sent there by Agoncillo in Paris.’ 

“Oh, well, what Agoncillo may have 
“done, or who may have been sent out by 
him, I don’t know.” 
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When you come to think it all over it 
seems rather rough on Sefior Lopez. 

Among the great majority of the best 
informed and most intelligent Filipinos 
in Manila (including in this array 
Americanistas of long standing, ex-offi- 
cials of the insurgent Congress and Cabi- 
net and ex-insurgent officers in the field 
—business men, physicians and lawyers) 
Aguinaldo is set down as an ignorant 
man, by some of these as an “igno- 
ramus.” The most favorable estimate of 
him, made by but two or three of the 
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These pictures were furnished Mr, Le Roy by Aguinaldo himself, They are his latest and are 
considered the best he has ever had, ; 
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number canvassed above, is this: “ He is 
a man of fairly good capacity, a bright 
man, but uneducated, undeveloped.” 

When it comes to settling the “ why ” 
of Aguinaldo, we are entering more upon 
the ground of suppositions. It would 
be foolish to say that he is without his 
following and his admirers among the 
Filipino people, tho it would be still more 
foolish to maintain that he has anything 
like the following that he used to have or 
that there is any such infatuation cher- 
ished for him among the masses of the 
Tagalogs as there once was. His fol- 
lowing now comes from a certain class, 
very well-defined in the circles of Manila 
and some of the other towns, and charac- 
terized by the best educated and most in- 
telligent Filipinos as “ Superficiales.” 

To Aguinaldo’s admirers he is still, of 
course, more or less of a chosen leader. 
The view of his career entertained by the 
more prominent Filipinos mentioned 
above—the view which is borne out by 
the character of the man himself and a 
look at his record for the past few years 
—is perhaps well summed up in the 
statement made by the Filipino before 
quoted : 

“ Aguinaldo was first made somebody 
when, as Katipunan leader in his vicinity 
and the head of a small body of towns- 
men in league with the Katipunan move- 
ment of 1896, his forces had the boldness 
to stand against Spanish troops and de- 
feat and capture them. They were na- 
tive troops, to be sure, but they were led 
by a Spanish officer, and it seemed a 
great thing for the Filipinos that their 
race had once stood up and even got the 
better of a force under the Spanish flag. 
Nothing so bold as this had ever before 
happened, and Aguinaldo became a little 
god among the Cavite peasantry. The 
leaders of the Katipunan movement 
promptly availed themselves of the pres- 
tige of this success, and Aguinaldo’s 
name was taken and used by them to 
spread the revolt elsewhere, and infuse 
confidence into the people. As the move- 
ment broadened, Aguinaldo’s reputation 
broadened with it. When it was termi- 
nated by the treaty of Biac-na-Bato, his 
name and reputation faded. 

“ An American ‘ made’ Aguinaldo the 
second time. When Dewey got him 
from Singapore and brought him back to 
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Cavite, putting him at the head of his 
people, as it were, and providing him 
with arms, the people naturally flocked 
to his standard, and in a way that they 
had never done before. As the months 
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went by and ambitions shaped themselves 
into a separate government and great 
careers were dreamed out at Malolos, 
Aguinaldo’s name became the instrument 
through which the real leaders of the in- 
surrection worked, and they used him 
as they chose, first with and then against 
America. But everywhere Aguinaldo’s 
was the name to conjure with, and his 
prestige with the masses, of Tagalogs at 
least, was at top-notch. When the insur- 
gent movement ‘ fracased’ and disaster 
succeeded disaster, until all the leaders of 
the movement were under pledge of 
loyalty to the United States, or else in 
prison or fugitives, Aguinaldo’s prestige 
vanished; his charm, which had been 
only the charm of success, or seeming 
success, ceased to bind the crowd. 
Things were sinking back, and being 
worked back, gradually to their normal 
course, and his name was no _ longer 
spoken, except in reminiscent or joking 
way, in the Tagalog home. Many of 
those who thought about him at all be- 
lieved him dead. 

“Tt seemed to some of us, after Gen- 
eral Funston captured him, that the 
American Government was about to 
make another mistake with him. He 
was taken to the old Governor-General’s 
Palace at Malacafian, and treated as no 
other insurgent politician or general had 
been treated. Had the policy of treating 
him as a great man, greater than any 
other of his people, been continued, and 
had he, for instance, been taken to Amer- 
ica as the representative Filipino, it 
would have been a serious political mis- 
take for the United States Government in 
the Philippines. It would have ‘ made’ 
Aguinaldo for the third time.” 

Aguinaldo, as he sits in his house to- 
day, is in a quandary. Persuaded by 
that great Filipino, Chief Justice Arel- 
lano, to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, and to issue his proclama- 
mation for peace under American sov- 
ereignty, and assured by those of the 
leading Filipinos in whom he has any 
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faith at all that this was the only course 
to take, he yet does not fully trust them. 
It is all very splendid to proclaim that he 
has been converted, heart and mind, into 
an Americanista; but men of any deci- 
sion are not given to such lightning 
changes as that in their sentiments, and 
Aguinaldo is a man of some firmness, tho 
one who has never been able nor been ac- 
customed to making up his own mind 
unaided in such a crisis. Not that it is 
to be inferred that he has been making 
any deep “heart-searchings.” He is 
simply puzzled as to “ which is the best 
course for me.” In plain English, he 
has not yet been convinced which way the 
cat is going to jump, tho doubtless he 
will not need to live much longer in 
Manila to make up his mind about that. 
He proclaims to you his belief that “ all 
will be tranquillity and calm in a very lit- 
tle time now,” and that civil government 
under American methods will be a great 
thing for his country; but the phrases 
ring hollow. 

Paterno has sought desperately to re- 
store himself in Aguinaldo’s confidence 
since the latter arrived in Manila. Pa- 
terno wants to use him and his name for 
the launching of a “ Pedro A. Paterno 
party; ” but Aguinaldo is shrewd enough 
to know that he will do better evading 
that influence, and furthermore, he has 
no inclination to play second fiddle, but 
wishes to be the head of any party which 
is to contain him. Efforts to get him 
into the Federal party have proved un- 
availing. And Mabini is in Guam. 

But it may be urged, what about the 


friendly, even enthusiastic, phrases of 


Aguinaldo’s proclamation? For warmth, 
glowing rhetoric and enthusiasm they 
do not for one moment compare with the 
proclamation signed by Aguinaldo in 
praise of Spain and her generosity, etc., 
and issued to his people on the eve of his 
departure for Hong Kong after Spain 
had closed out the revolution of 1896-7 
with the Treaty of Biac-na-Bato, and had 
paid over part of the shekels. 


Maniia, Puivippine IsLanps, ° 

























































HEN Robert Burns expressed a 
longing for some power to give 
us the gift of seeing ourselves 

as others see us, he had had no ex- 

perience with THE INDEPENDENT. 

The revelations made by the mir- 

ror so assiduously held up by it to the 

astonished denominations are often 
as startling (and as mortifying) as that 
which Burns wished to be made to the 
lady in church. Here are we Presby- 
terians forexample. We appear to our- 
selves a not altogether unintelligent folk ; 
a not altogether dishonest folk. But this 
is not how others see us—or, at least, not 
how THE INDEPENDENT sees us. We 
have just solemnly reaffirmed our heartv 
and unabated faith in the system of doc- 
trine set forth in the Westminster Con- 
fession as nothing other than the Gospel 
of Christ taught in the Holy Scriptures ; 
and declared afresh our settled purpose 
to maintain this system in its integrity. 

THE INDEPENDENT steps forward at once 

in an authoritative editorial (issue of 

June 6th, page 1329) to tell us that only 

stupidity can still pretend to believe this 

system and doctrine. It is kind enough, 
it is true, to add a word of excuse for the 

Presbyterians for thus “lagging behind 

Christian thought.” The highest court 

of that Church, it seems, is a body totally 

incapable of passing upon “ difficult ques- 
tions and technical and speculative schol- 
arship,” and is inevitably determined “ by 
traditions, prejudices and fears”’ rather 
than by reasons—since in such a body the 
“reasons are unknown or misunder- 
stood.” Only on such grounds, it ap- 
pears, can Presbyterians be acquitted of 
dishonesty. For in spite of all our pro- 
fessed faith in it, we do not really believe 
in the Calvinism we publish. In repeat- 
ing its formulas we are paltering in a 
double sense. “The actual working 
creed of Presbyterians is no longer that 
of the Westminster divines;” and, at 
least “in all enlightened communities, 
differs from that of the Westminster 
fathers as much as the creed of the An- 
dover or New Haven faculty differs from 
that of Cotton Mather,” This is cer- 
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tainly not a very engaging portrait to 
have held up to us. May we not cherish 
some faint hope that THE INDEPENDENT’S 
mirror is a somewhat cracked one? 

It is certainly sincerely to be hoped 
that the Presbyterian Church is honest 
in its expressed adherence to the Calvin- 
istic system, and does really believe that 
“Calvinism is the Gospel,” and does 
loyally purpose to maintain this Gospel 
in its integrity. Otherwise it would be 
indeed a thoroughly dishonest Church, 
and would richly deserve all the scorn 
which THE INDEPENDENT now so un- 
justly pours upon it. Did Tue INpDE- 
PENDENT remember, as it brought its 
railing accusations, that every office- 
bearer in the Presbyterian Church has 
voluntarily stood up in the sight of God 
and man and solemnly affirmed his belief 
that the system of doctrine embodied 
in the Westminster Confession is the sys- 
tem of doctrine taught in the Scriptures 
—is, in a word, not something to be set 
over against the doctrine of Christ, but 
the very doctrine of Christ itself? He 
holds his office only on the faith of that 
declaration. And that is the reason why 
the Presbyterian Assembly not only did, 
in the case of Prof. Henry P. Smith, 
maintain “ unblushingly,” as THe INDE- 
PENDENT Says, but always will, we hope, 
maintain equally “unblushingly,” that 
the truth or falsehood of novel views an- 
nounced by its office-bearers is not the 
primary question to engage its attention, 
but rather “whether these views agree 
with the Confession of Faith.” THe 
INDEPENDENT will not find—we believe it 
has not hitherto found—Presbyterians 
particularly unwilling to discuss. the 
claims of Calvinism to be the truth of 
God. So little are they careless of the 
truth or falsehood of their professed 
faith that (rightly or wrongly) they have 
acquired some little reputation for polem- 
ic zeal. But they desire to deal with 
all things decently and in order. And 
when one of their office-bearers seems to 
assail the very truth to which he is pub- 
licly committed by the most sacred act of 
his official life, their first care, very prop- 
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erly one would think, is to ascertain 
whether he has really assailed it. It is 
hard to discover any inherent dishonesty 
lurking behind this. 

But Presbyterians must nevertheless 
decline to have their reputation for hon- 
esty saved at the cost of their intelligence, 
as THE INDEPENDENT so kindly proposes. 
It is only on the hypothesis of gross ig- 
norance of the present state of religious 
thought that THE INDEPENDENT can ac- 
count for the persistence of even the 
modified Calvinism it will accredit to 
Presbyterians. There is, however, an- 
other way of accounting for it. It is not 
because they are ignorant of recent theo- 
logical thinking that Presbyterians con- 
tinue Calvinists. It is, briefly, because 
“harmony with present Christian 
thought and_ scholarship” is not 
with them the test of religious truth. 
They make no pretention of being 
in harmony with these things. 
What they pretend to be in harmony 
with, and what they purpose to re- 
main in harmony with, is the teaching 
of the Scriptures. ‘“ Present Christian 
thought and scholarship” is, after all, 
nothing but a high-sounding name for 
current opinion. And current opinion is 
a sorry substitute for the revealed word 
of the omniscient God as the test and 
name of truth. Presbyterians have no 
wish to anchor to the “winds of doc- 
trine ”’ that blow up and down in the bar- 
ren spaces of the so-called “ scholarly ” 
world. Their ideal of Christian living 
and teaching is not to have ; 


“ A creed for every clime and age, 

By mammon’s touch new moulded o’er and 

oer; 

No cross, no war to wage.” 
They are content even in this age to bear 
the cross of the world’s scorn, and to 
wage as faithfully as God grants them 
ability to do so the war of revealed truth. 
It is the old mystic’s motto which they 
would adopt for their own—tho, of 
course, not precisely in the old mystic’s 
sense, since their eye is primarily on the 
written word: 


“Blest are the ears that catch the throbbing 
whisper of the Lord, 
And turn not to the buzzings of the passing 
world.” 
No, this is not the glorification of ob- 
scurantism. There is a difference which 
it would be well for THE INDEPENDENT 
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to mark between ignorance of what is 
going on in the world and helplessly 
dancing like a feather in the wind raised 
by the ever-changing hypotheses of what 
arrogates to be the world’s thinking. If 
we are to infer ignorance of all that is 
not “ swallowed,” we might even accuse 
THE INDEPENDENT of ignorance of Cal- 
vinism. On this, however, there is no 
need. to dwell; let THe INDEPENDENT 
square its accusations of lack of intelli- 
gence among Presbyterians with its own 
conscience and the Ninth Commandment 
—if, indeed, that Commandment can be 
thought to be in “ harmony with present 
Christian thought and scholarship,” ac- 
cording to which (in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’S sense) it is, at least, not the direct 
word of God which Presbyterians think 
it. It is of more interest to remark that 
by their continued adherence to the sys- 
tem of doctrine embodied in the West- 
minster Confession Presbyterians do not 
imply that, in their view, no advance 
has been made in Christian knowledge 
during the quarter of a millennium that 
has intervened since the formulation of 
that Confession. Of course there has 
been advance, and Presbyterians have 
borne their full share in making it. But 
not all the theological movements of our 
day run in the direction of advance, nor 
have the real advances that have been 
made crumbled the foundations. The 
science of mathematics, too, has made 
great advances in our time; but the mul- 
tiplication table stands firm, and it is not 
the Sylvesters and Earleys that propose 
to abrogate it. We must really learn to 
distinguish between advance and retro- 
gression. And the astounding fact about 
the present day impatience with the old 
formule of faith is that they are not in 
the interests of advance, but of retro- 
gression. Let THe INDEPENDENT search 
and see: it will find that no one of the 
objections it is accustomed to urge 
against the Calvinistic system has the 
slightest claim to novelty—that there is 
no one of them that is not a resurrection 
from the dead and decayed past, the vali- 
dation of which now would be the re- 
habilitation of a transcended stage of 
religious thinking. 

The fact simply is that teaching “ pres- 
ent Christian thought and scholarship ” 
is caught in a powerful, backward eddy, 
and it has fallen to the lot of Presby- 
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terians again, as so often before, to re- 
sist this retrogressive flood in order that 
advance may be possible. All the hope 
of progress in Christian thought lies to- 
day, as it has often lain before, in the 
hands of the Augustinian hosts. The 
question which is really raised by the 
present assault on the Westminster Con- 
fession in fact is just whether that ad- 
vance post shall be held in order that we 
may go yet forward; or whether those 
who have been elected to march in the 
advance of Christian thought shall be 
forced to retire from their hard-won posi- 
tion and commit it to the future to re- 
cover again the ground thus given up. 
Presbyterians are determined to preserve 
in its integrity the system of doctrine em- 
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bodied in their Confession of Faith, not 
because they are afflicted with the disease 
of dead conservatism, nor because their 
eyes are below that they should not see 
what is going on in the world about them, 
but because they find themselves im- 
mersed in strong currents, of restless 
thought beating aimlessly back and forth, 
through the tangles of which they know 
that they know the way, and because they 
feel the burden of the world upon their 
shoulders, and have settled it with them- 
selves that they will not sink beneath the 
waves, but will bear that burden safely 
through and carry it up the slopes be- 
yond. 

That is how Presbyterians see them- 
selves. 

Princeton, N, J. 


A Soul Above Leather 


By Edward Boltwood 


HEN Henderson asked for a place 
on the Open Air Magazine he 
was just out of college and wanted 

to be a literary man. With engaging frank- 
ness he told this ambition to Mr. Bland, 
the proprietor, and Mr. Bland smiled in- 
dulgently and said that his editorial po- 
sitions were filled. The publisher did 
not add that there was only one desk in 
the editorial room, and that the Open 
Air Magazine was to be conducted chief- 
ly for advertising purposes. 

Henderson had read about the value of 
determination, and so he clung faithful- 
ly to Mr. Bland’s side, and became a nui- 
sance to the promoter of the new maga- 
zine. In order to be rid of him, Bland 
turned him over to Colonel Terry, the 
head of the advertising department. 

Mr. Bland had often done this sort of 
thing before, and Colonel Terry was mad. 

“The old man has shoved another kid 
onto me,” growled the Colonel to Jimmy 
Tate, his lieutenant, “and I’m good and 
sick of it. He’ll ruin what little chance 
we've got to make this sheet go. He will 
be no more use in here than a piano 
player.” 

The Colonel was about right. Hen- 
derson knew nothing of advertising and 
cared less. Indeed, Mr. Bland had 
hinted something about the position be- 
ing merely temporary, and so, when Hen- 


derson took his desk, just outside Col- 
onel Terry’s gorgeous private office, he 
determined to spend his time there in 
writing stories and not to bother much 
about the sordid business going on 
around him. He was awarded the task 
of checking space and seeing to the 
proofs, but in a few days he succeeded in 
mixing things up in such a marvelous 
fashion that his duties were transferred 
to an aspiring stenographer. The ig- 
nominy did not disturb him in the least. 

“This dude is too good for his job,” 
said Colonel Terry. 

Mr. Tate winked approvingly. 

“ Guess we'll have to send him out on 
the street,” the chief continued. “ That'll 
take it out of him.” 

“ Sure,” assented Jimmy, grinning. 

“ Boy!” roared Colonel Terry. “ Ask 
Mr. Henderson if he will be good enough 
to step this way.” 

Mr. Henderson was good enough, and 
stepped accordingly. 

“ Mr. Henderson,” began the Colonel, 
with impressive condescension, “now 
that your time permits you to take up 
more responsible duties in this depart- 
ment, I have decided to intrust you with 
an urgent mission.” 

Jimmy Tate gazed with evident admi- 
ration at his superior. Such a command 
of language! 
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“We are anxious,” said he, “to se- 
cure some large advertising from the 
leather trade. I want you to go through 
the district and interview the leading 
firms.” 

Henderson’s wandering eyes became 
focused on the Colonel’s diamond scarf- 
pin. “ What shall I say to them?” he 
asked. ; 

The manager coughed to conceal his 
mirth, and Tate chuckled behind a blot- 
ter. 

“TI leave that to your good business 
judgment,” replied the Colonel, solemn- 
ly. 
The young man bowed. It was plain 
to him that, if he was willing to stoop to 
such prosaic duties, he could be a great 
advertising man. 

“How many pages shall I get, sir?” 
he inquired. 

“ Twenty,” answered Terry, explosive- 
ly. “ That is all we have room for. You 
might tell them that we shall have twen- 
ty leather pages in our October number.” 

“Good-morning,” said Henderson, 
and walked out. 

Jimmy Tate was slapping his leg in a 
mute agony of merriment. 

“ There ain’t twenty lines in the whole 
Swamp,” he gasped. “ I’ve raked it four 
times.” 

“T know it,” said Colonel Terry. 
“We've got nothing to lose in sending 
that young jay around. In the meantime 
I'll speak to Bland, and have hiny fired. 
He’s useless. ‘What shall I say? How 
many pages shall I get?’ Great Scott, 
what do you think of him, eh?” 

“Say, but this will tickle the boys,” 
exclaimed Jimmy, and he went out to 
spread the Colonel’s wit among the other 
solicitors. 

Henderson, unsuspecting and innocent, 
was on his way to the narrow, evil-smell- 
ing streets of the leather district. He 
comforted himseif by reflecting that he 
might find some material for a story, and 
he went into the office of Wallace & 
White with the utmost unconcern as to 
the result of his visit there 

Young Henderson looked like any- 
thing but a canvasser. To the clerk he 
presented his personal card, having no 
other, which gave his address at the Har- 
vard Club. He was promptly ushered 
into the presence of Mr. White, who had 
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a son trying for the football team at Cam- 
bridge, and was exceedingly proud of it. 
Henderson shook hands cordially and 
sat down. ‘ 

“T am on the Open Air Magazine,” 
said he, with an apologetic smile. 

Mr. White nodded politely, “ In- 
deed,” he said. ‘“ You write up athlet- 
ics, | suppose—rowing, football, and so 
on?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Henderson. This 
was splendid; the old gentleman re- 
garded him as an author. 

“ And you’ve come to me for material,” 
went on Mr. White. 

“Yes,” said Henderson. “But not 
exactly about athletics, this time. You 
see we're going to have a lot about 
leather in the October number, and , 

“Oh, advertising, eh? You’re an ad- 
vertising man, eh?” 

“Well, not exactly,” explained Hen- 
derson, eagerly. “I’m only an advertis- 
ing man temporarily. My real place, 
you see, is in the editorial rooms.” 

“And they send an editor out to get 
advertising?” Mr. White laughed, and 
young Henderson looked wearily at the 
tips of his shoes. The merchant touched 
a bell and sent for Mr. Struthers. 

“Mr. Struthers,” he said, “this: is 
Mr. Henderson, of the editorial depart- 
ment of the Open Air Magazine—Bland’s 
new paper. They’re going to print a 
long article about the leather houses in 
the October isue. Do we want to take 
any advertising space?” 

“Sort of a special trade number, Mr. 
Henderson?” asked Struthers. 

“IT suppose you’d call it that,” Hen- 





derson answered. ‘“ We shall have 
twenty leather pages, at least.” 

Mr. Struthers opened his eyes. 

“Twenty pages? That’s a_ great 
write-up. Let me see—what’s your 
rate?” 

Henderson considered. Terry had 


said nothing about the rate. He made 
a hurried calculation. 
~ “Qh, about thirty dollars,” he faltered. 
“Thirty dollars a page, I guess.” 

Mr. Struthers opened his eyes still 
wider. 

“That’s cheap enough, isn’t it?” sug- 
gested Mr. White. 

“Why, yes,” said Struthers. 
was shouting for fifty.” 
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“Oh, if ” began Henderson, but 


Mr. White interrupted him. 

“T presume this is a special thing, 
coming, as it does, from the editorial 
“What do you think, 


room,” he said. 
Mr. Struthers?” 

“T should say we might take a page, 
sir,” replied Struthers. It was apparent 
that the “old man” wanted to try it, 
and policy dictated acquiescence. 

Accordingly Henderson produced a 
contract blank, and the bargain. was con- 
cluded. 

“Does Bland ever send you to Cam- 
bridge this fall?” inquired Mr. White, 
as Henderson rose to go. “ Keep your 
eye on my boy there. He played end 
two weeks against Dartmouth.” 

“T shall be glad to,” said Henderson, 
in utter ignorance of what the gentleman 
meant. 

He stood on the curbstone and heaved 
a sigh oi relief. “Come,” he reflected, 
“that wasn’t so hard. Who’s the next?” 

The next was the Joseph Becker Com- 
pany, just across the street. In a spe- 
cial line of the trade they were the bit- 
terest rivals of Wallace & White, but 
Henderson did not know about this. 

And there was another thing which 
he did not realize. By writing old Mr. 
White for a page he had “ broken in ”— 
any advertising man could have told him 
that. The firm of Wallace & White was 
termed “the hardest proposition ” in the 
business. They advertised very seldom, 
and when they did it meant that there 
was something especially valuable in the 
medium. 

So the mere exhibition of the Wallace 
& White contract was sufficient to con- 
vince young Amos Becker. Henderson 
repeated what Colonel Terry had told 
him about the twenty pages, and Becker 
misunderstood him, just as Mr. White 
had done. 

“T don’t see,” said Amos to himself, 
“why a paper like the Open Air Maga- 
sine should print such an article. But 
Bland is up to anything, and I don’t pro- 
pose to be left out in the advertising 
space, if old White is going in.” 

It would be idle to follow Henderson’s 
triumphal tour thereafter through the 
Swamp. The other dealers fell in like 
a flock of sheep behind the Beckers and 
Wallace & White. When it was lunch 
time Henderson returned to the Open 
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Air Magazine office, and sat down at his 
desk to finish the sonnet. Mr. Bland and 
Terry were in the Colonel’s private 
room, and he was summoned to an in- 
terview. 

“ Mr. Henderson,” said the publisher, 
gravely, “ Colonel Terry tells me that you 
are interested in this sort of work.” 

“ Not at all, sir,” replied Henderson, 
promptly. 

“Well, I’m afraid—of course, we 
shall be sorry to—ahem, Colonel, is Mr. 
Henderson engaged at present in any- 
thing important?” 

The Colonel hesitated, pretending to 
consider. 

“T have not quite finished what you 
gave me this morning, Colonel Terry,” 
said Henderson, gazing meekly at the 
carpet. “I have three pages to fill yet.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Terry. 

Henderson was now ashamed of his 
negligence, but quite honest in confessing 
it. 

“T could get only seventeen pages,” 
he said, desperately, producing the con- 
tracts. “ After lunch, I hope r 

Henderson’s voice died away. He 
was much frightened. The Colonel took 
the blanks, and stared at them in as- 
tonishment. Mr. Bland, who knew a 
joke when he met one, hastily left the 
room. 

“‘What—what did you say to these 
people?” inquired the Coloned, clearing 
his throat. 

“Only what you informed me re- 
garding the twenty pages, sir.” 

“Young man,” ejaculated Terry, 
“ you’re a wonder!” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Henderson. 

The next week Henderson was sent up- 
stairs to the editorial rooms. “I want 
a man with business instinct there,” Mr. 
Bland said; “I think you’ll do.” 

It is not recorded what Mr. White and 
others thought when the October num- 
ber of the Open Air Magazine appeared, 
with an article on the leather trade con- 
spicuously absent, and seventeen pages 
of leather advertising printed in the 
supplement. Perhaps they reviewed 
Henderson’s language in their minds, 
and decided that it was best to laugh and 
say nothing. But years afterward Hen- 
derson wrote a story about it. This is 
the story. 


New York City. 
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A Statesman of South 
Carolina* 


An English periodical of some note 
has recently made the gracious admis- 
sion that we Americans have now “ a con- 
siderable past.” The patronizing airs of 
the English have ceased to be offensive 
to us; have become simply amusing, a 
sign, probably, that our provincialism 
has begun to disappear; and so we can 
afford to consider such a statement suave- 
ly and gravely. It is true. 

True it is, also, that besides being con- 
siderable, it is being considered more 
and more every year by ourselves. Proof 
of this manifests itself in several things. 
The recent sudden supply of “ historical ” 
novels (mostly poor, to be sure, in execu- 
tion, but not without gleams of promise 
to a critical eye that dares to look large- 
ly as well as minutely at contemporary 
performance) is one flight of straws 
which indicates the set of the breeze. 
Another much more “ significant sign,” 
to adopt an odd pleonasm of which 
George William Curtis was the sire, is 


the increasing output of solid works of 
history, not only by regular historians, 
but by the unprofessional. 

In some cases undoubtedly family 
pride incites to such work—and such 
pride is by no means necessarily unbe- 
coming or unproductive of great general 


benefit. A case in point is presented by 
the publication through a_ well-estab- 
lished firm of Boston publishers of “ The 
Life and Times of William Lowndes 
of South Carolina” (1782-1822), writ- 
ten by Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel, the 
granddaughter of this remarkable man, 
who was called by Benton “ the bright- 
est of the galaxy” that represented 
South Carolina in the famous Twelfth 
Congress; who passed away before his 
cloudless morning had reached the blaze 
of noon; and who, as a Pennsylvanian 
panegyrist in Congress remarked, 
“was ignorant only of the magnitude of 
his own powers.” 

Mrs. Ravenel, tho hers is a ’prentice 
hand in literature, has told his life-his- 
*Lire anp Times oF WILLIAM Lownpgs, 


Julien Ravenel, Boston: Houghton, 
$1.50 





By Mrs. St, 
Mifflin & Co. 


tory well, with a candid, unbiased pre- 
sentment of contemporary facts, with a 
proper amount of citations from docu- 
ments and letters and with enough of per- 
sonal anecdote to throw light on her 
grandfather’s private, as well as public, 
character. 

The cause of her lack of bias may be, 
of course, temperamental; or it may be 
traceable’ to the fact that her two grand- 
fathers were political opponents, tho 
warm friends. Whatever it spring from, 
it is one of the striking characteristics of 
her contribution to American history and 
renders her book peculiarly valuable. 

In the space editorially allotted for re- 
view it is impossible to cover even the 
chief points of interest in a work such as 
this. One can only seek to stimulate 
the intelligent and patriotic reader—who 
feels him-or-herself deficient in a knowl- 
edge of our country’s great men—to get 
the book itself and study it carefully. 
But, at least, a single of the many im- 
pressions made on a reviewer’s mind 
should be stated, because a fact of the fol- 
lowing kind is of wide general impor- 
tance by virtue of its unifying influence 
on the national mind and heart. 

The evidence presented by Mrs. Rav- 
enel shows—what is far from being gen- 
erally known or appreciated by Ameri- 
cans, both Southerners and Northerners 
—that South Carolina was never a one- 
minded State—that is, her people and her 
statesmen were never unanimously dom- 
inated by a political idea or political co- 
terie. The reign of Calhoun unques- 
tionably tended to fasten this mistaken 
opinion on the popular mind. But the 
truth is that in South Carolina, from the 
beginning, there has been, and is to-day, 
an impressive opposition ; impressive not 
merely from the social status of its mem- 
bers, but by its weight of intellectual abil- 
ity. 

Moreover, in considering the various 
historic positions into which a State—or 
large body of people—may have been 
led, or dragged, one must give due place 
in the mind not only to small facts, but 
to purposes and aims which failed of be- 
coming actualities from extra-territorial 
as well as internal causes. For an exam- 
ple of the latter suggestion, let us ponder 
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the fact that one of Hayne’s pet projects 
was the institution of a railroad directly 
connecting Charleston and Cincinnati. 
Had this gone through in the early fif- 
ties, as a distinguished Carolinian late- 
ly remarked, it is probable that there 
would have been no such thing as Seces- 
sion and the overt act of firing on Sum- 
ter. The commercial link would have 
been added. 

In St. Michael’s churchyard, side by 
side, repose the bones of Hayne and his 
life-long rival in South Carolina affec- 
tions, James Louis Petigru, the Union- 
ist. ‘This was the man who, when pub- 
licly asked what he thought of Secession, 
said : “ Well, my State has voted to go to 
hell, and I suppose I must go with her 
under protest;” the man who said later, 
with contemptuous wit, when told exult- 
antly that Louisiana had just joined the 
hell-bent processionof Secession, “‘ Louis- 
iana seceded? What shadow of right 
can she have to secede? Damnation, sir, 
I thought that we, the Union, bought 
Louisiana.” 


Over the graves of these men three - 


beautiful magnolias wnite their grateful 
shadows. In the spirit of such a spot 
our country’s history should be studied. 
Mrs. Ravenel’s life of her grandfather, 
while illuminating especially that impor- 
tant period of our “considerable past ” 
which deals with the second war against 
British aggression and the economic con- 
ditions that grew out of it, casts rays 
whereby the Civil War can be clearlier 
understood, lights up also the immediate 
present, and modestly, doubtless uninten- 
tionally, hands on a torch of benevolence 
for the future. 
Jo 


A Novel of New York* 


Mr. Townsenp’s Days Like These is 
another annoying example of what has 
come to be the rule in American fiction. 
Putting aside the stories that are mere 
trash one might divide the output of re- 
cent novels into two pretty clearly de- 
fined classes: Those which dispiay a la- 
borious artistic design, but lack vivi- 
fication, and those which are instinct 
with life, but are without seriousness of 
intention. Of the first class “The 
Crisis” is a good specimen—leaden, la- 





*Days Lixe Tuese. By Edward W. Townsend. New 
York: Harper & Bros, $1,50, 
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borious, serious, dull. There is in it all 
the conscientious desire of art without 
the genuine inspiration of art. Mr. 
Townsend has added another example to 
the other class of books already made 
conspicuous by “ David Harum” and 
“Eben Holden.” Needless to say that 
Days Like These—a cynical satire on 
New York, vacillating between Hickory 
Street and the Avenue—has in one sense 
little in common with such up-state tales 
as “ David Harum.” But from another 
point of view the two books belong to- 
gether; they both manifest a wonderful 
familiarity with some phase of American 
life ; they both contain characters racy of 
the soil (or of the asphalt, it may be) 
and abound in native wit; while, on the 
other hand, they are both utterly inno- 
cent of any observable, artistic guidance. 
It is for this reason, because it combines 
so much originality and genuineness of 
inspiration with such complete lack of 
artistic conscience, that the epithet “ an- 
noying”’ may be applied to Days Like 
These. 

No one knows his New York better 
than Mr. Townsend. Whether his story 
carries us to the sweltering rush of 
Printing House Square on a hot summer 
evening, to a wretched flat on Hickory 
Street, to a ward saloon, to the Waldorf- 
Astoria, to the Black and Tan, to Wall 
Street, or the Avenue—wherever it car- 
ties us, we know the author is at home 
with his subject. So, too, in character- 
ization, it seems perfectly indifferent to 
Mr.. Townsend whether he is speaking 
for a ward politician, for Mr. Croker and 
Mr. Platt, for a great financier, for the 
leaders of society, for a poor woman 
who sells papers at the Bridge, a prize- 
fighter—they all live, they all breathe the 
atmosphere of New York and speak the 
language of Manhattan. 

There is abundance of wit in the book: 
Polly Foster’s letters from Europe, for 
example, are about the cleverest reading 
of the season; there is satire of the keen- 
est sort, and so thinly disguised are some 
of the characters that their portrayal is 
almost a scandal; there is a touch of 
human nature, pure and sweet, the whole 
family connection of Polly Foster being 
of the kind that charms while it amuses. 
There is every element here of a genuine 
book, excepting only one, the artistic 
sense. This fatal lack shows itself most 
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clearly in the inability to construct a 
story; the characters rattle about in a 
loose, haphazard manner that finally be- 
comes exasperating ; powerful scenes are 
lugged in without exerting any corre- 
sponding influence on the course of 
events; chapters of wit intervene which 
are but comic paragraphs (excellent in 
their kind) from a newspaper. It is a 
pity, it is almost a disgrace. Why 
should not Mr. Townsend, with his 
superabundant knowledge and clever- 
ness, look a little more seriously to his 
art? Let him go to school humbly to 
the great masters, let him submit his un- 
trained cleverness to the severe disci- 
pline of study, let him realize the little- 
ness and, in the end, insincerity of such 
crude productions as he has so far given 
us, and he may in the end write a book 
that is really literature. 

Unfortunately, however, the difficulty 
lies as much with the public as with the 
artist himself. There is not sufficient 
sincerity of artistic taste among his read- 
ers to brace him against the temptation 
of following the easier path. So it is 
that in the case of “ The Crisis ” earnest- 
ness of intention has not saved the writer 
from flatness and conventionality. In 
Days Like These all the cleverness and, 
it must be said, all the shallowness and 
worldliness of the American spirit 
speak. Mr. Townsen’ chooses as the 
motto of his tale these words from 
Tennyson: 

“What is that which I should turn to, lighting 
yan days like these ? 

Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but 
to golden keys.” 

When the novelist is permitted to write 
of a society that is truly representative 
and comprehensive, and at the same time 
free from this taint of commercialism, 
he may, if he has the ability of Mr. 
Townsend, create literature. 


a 
South America* 


Sir Martin Conway is the greatest 
living mountain climber, and his book 
will therefore be welcomed by every lov- 
er of “the most dangerous sport in the 
world.” It is more than this, however. 

*Tue Borivian Anpes_ A Record of Climbing and 
Exploration in the Cordillera Real in the Years 1898 and 
1900. By Sir Martin Conway. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3 00. 


Latin-America. By Hubert W. Brown, M.A. 
trated. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20. 
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It is a very delightful book of travels for 
that great host of readers who have grad- 
uated from the novel into biography and 
the story of personal achievement. 

Sir Martin begins at the beginning and 
leaves Southampton with the reader, and 
his two Alpine mountain guides in July, 
1898, for Colon, Colombia. En route he 
stops for a short visit at the black Re- 
public of Hayti, “whose birth was 
watched with an ill founded enthusiasm 
and whose history is a tale of steady de- 
cadence.” At the Isthmus of Panama 
the author has an interesting chapter on 
the present condition of the Panama Ca- 
nal route, which, despite the vast for- 
tunes already sunk in the enterprise, the 
miles and miles of abandoned and rot- 
ting machinery along the route and the 
general prevalence of yellow fever, he 
thinks should be completed by the United 
States. While in that country the sub- 
ject of revolutions naturally arises, and, 
as Sir Martin was an unwilling partici- 
pant in one of these, his observations are 
of particular value. Instead of two 
small bodies of opposing troops coming 
in sight of each other, firing their guns 
into the air and then running away in op- 
posite directions, he found regularly 
drilled forces fighting most stubbornly 
against each other for days and even 
weeks at atime. The field after the bat- 
tle is generally strewn with the dead, who 
are never buried, but become the food of 
vultures. These revolutions, it may be 
added, despite their bloodiness, are fac- 
tional in origin and are never fought for 
a great principle. 

Crossing over to Panama Sir Martin 
took the boat to Peru, and then went 
overland to La Paz, the capital of Bo- 
livia and the headquarters from which he 
was to climb the two great peaks of the 
Andes, each about 25,000 feet above the 
sea level. We are not going to tell how 
he got to the very topmost peak of IlIli- 
mani, or succeeded in ascending to with- 
in a few hundred feet of the summit of 
Sorata; of the difficulties he and his two 
intrepid guides underwent ; the treachery 
of the Indian allies, or the extreme phys- 
ical suffering that every one must under- 
go in high latitudes. All this is told at 
length and delightfully in the book. Suf- 
fice it io say that Sir Martin was the first 
man to reach the top of Illimani, and he 
broke the way for those who are to fol- 
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low him up Sorata. Altho the book is 
mostly taken up with the ascent of these 
two mountains there is a great deal told 
about the physical and social conditions 
of South America. The fabulous unde- 
veloped resources of the country (once 
the seat of an ancient civilization whose 
traces and descendants are still to be 
seen) are most intelligently discussed. 

The book will prove interesting alike 
to all mountain climbers, to all capital- 
ists seeking new worlds to conquer, and 
to the general reader. 


The title of Mr. Brown’s learned but 
somewhat dull book is a misnomer, for 
the volume deals almost exclusively with 
the religious history and the present reli- 
gious condition of Latin-America. It is 
a reprint of “The Students’ Lectures on 
Missions,” delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The author isa 
Presbyterian missionary from Mexico, 
and his brief is to show the necessity of 
Protestantizing Latin-America by enlist- 
ing young American theologs in the 
work. He euphoniously alliterates the 
titles of his chapters as follows: The 
Pagans, The Papists, The Patriots, The 
Protestants and The Present Problem. 


These chapters discuss with emphasis the 
failures, past and present, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose moral corrup- 
tion and general inadequacy are sketched 
with unsparing but convincing power. 
The author seems to be more of a par- 
tisan advocate than a calm spectator of 


religious conditions. But as this was 
probably his purpose he should not be 
blamed. The book, however, will give 
a comprehensive and not unfair account 
of the religious condition of the Indians, 
the half-breeds, the Spaniards and for- 
eigners in Latin-America, whether they 
are “ Pagans, Papists or Protestants.” 


& 
The Christian Church* 


BisHop Hurst is to be congratulated 
on the completion of his noble history of 
the Christian Church. It is a work 
whose catholic character, freedom from 
denominational narrowness and positive 
Christian character will be recognized 
in all parts of the Protestant Church. 





* History OF THE CaristTiAN Cuurcn. Sy John Fletcher 
Hurst. Vol,ii. New York: Eaton & Mains. $5.00. 
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The previous volume ended when the 
medieval darkness and corruption were 
deepest. The new volume begins with 
the heralds of the coming dawn, and has 
for its brighter themes the development 
of the new and reformed Christianity. 
Part I takes up directly “ The Heralds 
of the Better Church.” Part II devel- 
ops the story of the Reformation under 
two heads, (1) On the Continent, and 
(2), in the British Isles. This division 
between British and Continental Chris- 
tianity is maintained in the following 
parts on the “Intermediate Period” from 
the establishment of the Reformation to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
while the extension of Christianity in 
America is treated briefly in forty-three 
pages of the Third Part. 


The work has the strong attraction of 
being written from a warmly Christian 
and Protestant point of view, and with 
no assumption of the indifference which 
passes with many for impartiality. The 
author’s purpose is to make his readers 
acquainted with the fruitful life and work 
of the Church militant through all this 
modern period of its history. He sets 
forth the different forms its great 
problem of life, work and confession has 
assumed, in peace and war, in martyr- 
testimony ‘and missionary devotion, in 
Pietism and Puritanism, in evangelical 


‘zeal, in its students, its scholars and its 


theologians. 
inspiring. 

Some critics, who love to represent the 
renaissance as the central stream of 
which the Reformation was but an eddy, 
may feel that the treatment of this sub- 
ject is meager. The reactionary move- 
ment of the Roman Catholic counter-ref- 
ormation is not treated with as much full- 
ness as its importance demands, nor is 
the relation of the more enlightened 
Spanish prelates, with the Emperor 
Charles V behind them, to the Council 
of Trent and its scheme of reform 
brought out as fully as it would probably 
have been on a somewhat different plan. 

The work as a whole, however, de- 
serves the praise we have given it on the 
ground of its positive merits, and espe- 
cially for its vitally appreciative presen- 
tation of modern Christianity since the 
Reformation. 


The result is singularly 
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THe Discipce. By Paul Bourget. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) To judge from M. Bourget and 
other eminent Gallic psychologists, the 
Frenchman appears to be a man who 
does not require the services of the devil. 
He manufactures his own evils, and in- 
vents his own torments with astonishing 
skill. But since Rousseau set the fash- 
ion he is continually engaged in disin- 
fecting himself spiritually with confes- 
sions to the public. In these he shows a 
native depravity that is abnormal and 
powers for revealing it that are revolting. 
The philosopher whose disciple confesses 
in this story denies the existence both of 
God and the material universe, and holds 
only to the entity of mind without the 
embarrassment of personal responsibility. 
The effect of his teaching is to destroy 
the moral sense in his pupil, leaving him 
astutely intelligent, void of conscience, 
and fiercely adventurous for psycholog- 
ical experiments. Under these conditions 
he becomes that curious paradox, a crim- 
inal, whose motive is scientific rather 
than vicious, and who, after committing 
the grossest crime, puts away the in- 
stinctive remorse of his soul as unphilo- 
sophical. The philosopher himself is rep- 
resented as an innocent idealist, whose 
theory renders him inhuman, and who is 
only awakened to a proper conception of 
his diabolism on the last page of the 
story. For artistic purposes at least, this 
final dénowement is not sufficiently de- 
veloped. 

A Dream oF Empire. By William 
Henry Venable. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50.) Mr. Venable has 
been more fortunate in selecting the char- 
acters for this historical romance than in 
the writing of it. Aaron Burr, a man 
_ famous still as much on account of his 
fascinating wickedness as for his splen- 
did gifts of courage and intelligence, is 
the hero of the story, while Blennerhas- 
sett, the unfortunate Irishman who once 
lived an almost enchanted life on the 
island in the Ohio River since named 
for him, is made the contemptible victim 
of Burr’s chicanery in his efforts to dis- 
solve the Union and establish an empire 
in the South. But the fact that a man 
can write an excellent history is almost 
conclusive proof that he cannot write a 
romance. As he is accustomed to deal- 
ing with facts, his imagination refuses 
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to respond to the spur of the novelist. 
In this Dream of Empire, Burr is made 
to appear, accurately, as a rather sorry 
hero, and only a half-hearted villain, 
which is an historically correct im- 
pression of the man; but novel readers 
care less for facts and more for tHe 
bright blaze which genius kindles above 
them. This illuminating spark is what 
Mr. Venable lacks. And if we are to 
credit the statements of a real live Blen- 
nerhassett, recently published in The 
Century, he has even been inaccurate in 
his historical basis. But to those of us 
unprejudiced by relationship to the fa- 
mous Irishman, it appears that this kins- 
woman of his has more cause to com- 
plain of the general dullness of the story 
in which he figures so lamely than of 
Aaron Burr’s gallantries to Madam Blen- 
nerhassett, which, if they were no more 
skillful than Mr. Venable represents 
them, must have been harmless enough. 


Mononta. By Justin McCarthy. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.) 
Mr. McCarthy’s heroine, Mononia, is 
the daughter of a noble family living in 
the south of Ireland in 1848. The story, 
of course, plunges in medias res, the first 
few chapters portraying the imminent 
collapse of the Desmond fortunes and a 
couple of proposals for the hand of 
Mononia, who is so warm hearted and 
cool headed, so altogether to be desired 
that the reader would make a third if 
possible. But the other characters as a 
rule leave no distinct impression. They 
are people whom we hear of often and 
pass occasionally, but after all a face to 
face interview counts more for acquaint- 
ance than much hearsay. There are sev- 
eral love affairs with various issues, an 
incipient rebeMion and a patriotic devo- 
tion to the cause of Ireland’s freedom 
that narrowly escapes being martyrdom. 
The author has chosen a people, a period 
and, above all, a place, full of romance, 
but in the last point especially he has 
made the least of his opportunity. The 
story is so localized that we are disap- 
pointed in the lack of local coloring. 
What might not Stevenson or Hall Caine’ 
have done with this wild, sad environ- 
ment? The summer reader who expects 
a narrative that shall hurry him along 
breathless to the finish at the pace set by 
Mary Johnston and the younger.genera- 
tion must go further; but no one.:who 
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thas an acquired or inherited sympathy 
with Ireland and her traditions can refuse 
‘a welcome to Monomnia. 


Gon’s Puppets. By Imogen Clark. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
‘$r.50.) This story of old Dutch New 
York is to be reprinted in England under 
‘the far more appropriate title of “ The 
Dominie’s Garden.” It is a delightful 
love story of that period when the an- 
‘tagonism of women to men was grandly 
feminine, rather than masculinely intel- 
ectual, and when to woo one was an 
art requiring more courage and skill 
‘than it does nowadays. The atmosphere 
cof the book is wholesome, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous Dutch matrons who 
gossip their way through it, and in spite 
of the heroine’s vixenish manners. The 
hero is a vain and engaging young Eng- 
lish soldier, accepting, like the average 
man, more than he deserves from one 
woman, and suffering like a martyr the 
torments of spite and caprice for the 
favor of another. Just what impression 
the author may have intended to convey 
by the title of her story is uncertain; 
but from the course of events recorded 
is appears that God’s puppets fare very 
well till they fail to bear in mind the cau- 
tion of personal responsibility, in which 
case evils befall the man, and the deeps 
yawn for the woman. Nobody i is damned 


that is really innocent, but all suffer the ’ 


consequences of weakness and indiscre- 
tion. The author has a stimulating style 
that brings a lively color to the cheeks of 
her women and gives her heroes good 
lengthy strides. 


Tur CRUISE OF THE PetreL. By T. 
Jenkins Hains. (New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.25.) A story of 
whaling and privateering during the war 
of 1812, from which the boy to whom the 
book is dedicated may learn much of the 
hardships of sea-faring life a hundred 
years ago. The narrative detaches the 
reader from land utterly and carries him, 
with storms bellowing in his ears and the 
salt spray dashing in his face, far away 
into the vast spaces of the South At- 
lantic. The seas rush over us perpet- 
ually, and the land becomes almost a 
dream. The description of storms and 
battles is marked by a restraint of lan- 
guage and manner almost stern. And 
there is an iron simplicity in the epithet 
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that drives it home like chain shot. 
Strange to say, the hero, an altogether 
possible person, gets soundly whipped in 
nearly all his rencounters, and even loses 
his sweetheart—a set of circumstances 
contrasting him so uniquely with the 
average hero of an historical romance as 
to make him really interesting. 


Wuen Eve Was Not Createp. By 
Hervey White. (Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.25.) What purpose in- 
spires Mr, Hervey White to write is 
really a question. His style is morbid, 
colorless and never illumined by a flash 
of humor or penetrated by a beam of 
hope. In these stories, as in his recent 
novel, “ Quicksands,” he shows a moral 
untidyness. His vices are crude, too 
gaunt and apparent; and his mind tends 
to disaster. He is the enemy who in- 
variably dashes the hero of the tale to 
pieces between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of his malicious imagination. His rule 
is to begin with a clean, normal charac- 
ter, whom he beats down, distorts, snares 
and tempts with a chicanery that is dia- 
bolical. In the interest of good literature 
we suggest that Mr. Hervey White 
should be caught and made to dig sanely 
in the earth and perspire freely for such 
a length of time as he might require to 
raise a stalk of wholesome ideas, instead 
of these poisonous weeds of an unhealthy 
genius with which he afflicts us now. 


THEOLOGY AT THE DAWN OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Essays on the 
Present Status of Christianity and Its 
Doctrines. Edited with an Introduction 
by J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D. (Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50.) Of the 
thirty or more chapters by various writ- 
ers of which this book is composed one 
or two have already appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT. The range of selection of 
authors is very wide; for example, Fred- 
erick Harrison treats of “ Christianity at 
the End of the Ninetenth Century,” and 
Rabbi Hirsch of “ Evolution and Its Re- 
lation to Man and Religion.” Future 
punishment is discussed by three writers 
holding different opinions, and the 
Atonement by as many, while Christian 
Science is both attacked and defended. 
Modern views and conservative views are 
given with equal charity by their defend- 
ers. Mayor Jones, of Toledo, discusses 
the “Religious Condition of Working- 
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men. in America;” a Salvation Army 
brigadier “ The Effect of Recent Theo- 
logical Discussion on the Lower Classes,” 
while Archdeacon Farrar discusses its ef- 
fect on the upper classes. Naturally there 
is a difference in the value of the essays 
as there is in the views presented, but 
many of the writers are men of much 
ability, and the book will set its readers 
a-thinking in many ways. 

THE AMERICAN HusBAND IN Paris. 
By Anna Bowman Dodd. (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.00.) This little 
drama excites so much contempt for the 
American wife in Paris that there is 
scarcely enough mental zeal left in the 
reader properly to appreciate her paragon 
of a husband, whose distinguishing fea- 
ture appears to be that he is about the 
same in Paris as at home in New York— 
a shrewd American business man, with 
rather more dignity of character than 
grace of manner, who really likes to be 
deceived, cajoled and imposed upon by 
his women folk. The author only re- 
minds us in her little book of a fact with 
which we are all familiar—that the 
American man does not know, and will 
never know, how to match the self pre- 
serving wit of the American woman. His 
political economies extend no further 
than the art of governing members of 
his own sex. He lacks that quality of 
Oriental brutality, so necessary in the 
management of women. 


THE Book oF GENESIS IN THE LIGHT 
oF MopERN KNowLeDGE. By Rev. El- 
wood Worcester, D.D. (New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $3.00.) The 
topics in this book were prepared as ad- 
dresses at St. Stephen’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, by the rector. They cover a dis- 
cussion of the story of Genesis from the 
creation to the Tower of Babel, as illus- 
trated by modern discoveries. Dr. 
Worcester has had the counsel of such 
good scholars as Professors Jastrow and 
Barton, and has had access to English, 
German and French authorities. He has 
shown great diligence and good sense in 
the collecting of his data from excellent 
sources. In such a chapter, for example, 
as that on the Chaos Monster in the Old 
Testament, he has made full use of Gun- 
kel’s studies. In the same way Zimmern 
is drawn upon for the story of Enoch. 
The biblical story of the Flood is not only 
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carefully studied by comparison with the 
Babylonian account, but in the appendix 
there is a very full statement in tabular 
form following Schwartz’s “ Sintfluth ” 
of the traditions relating to the Flood. 
We can heartily commend the book for 
popular reading. 


Kino’s Enp. By Alice Brown. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
King’s End is “a straggling village un- 
der a hillside,” where poverty, thrift and 
cleanliness all suggest the hygienic at- 
mosphere of New England. The author 
brings her people in and out of this ham- 
let with a power of walking remarkable 
even in the energetic romances of that 
section. The characters all have a hard 
ethical quality and a few honest doubts 
for the sake of variety. With them si- 
lence is sympathy; and love is a joy 
which the women accept only after re- 
peated attempts to sacrifice themselves to 
unreasonable duties. In the end every- 
body’s sorrows are spread out in the 
spring sunshine, where they appear to 
melt into blessings as naturally as frost 
changes to dew. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 
St. John. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.) Mr. St. John’s genius con- 
sists in spreading an epidemic of evil 
among the people in his story, which to 
begin with is based upon an immoral 
episode. Nothing fortunate happens, 
no man retrieves himself. The plot in- 
volves too much clear predestination, and 
not enough honest liberty of the human 
will. The author’s impressions are vivid, 
but not always connected, or even logical ; 
and there is throughout the volume too 
much rag weed sentimentality. In short, 
tie story’s popularity will depend upon 
its evil, rather than its good qualities. 


A QUESTION OF SILENCE. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) One of those trivial ro- 
mances so dear to the novel reader, in 
which mysteries abound and the author 
shows her genius by snatching her char- 
acters one after another from a sort of 
hereditary doom. Little pin points of 
tragedy stick out on every page; and, cup- 
ping her hand over the reader’s ear, she 
tells everything in a confidential whisper 
which is meant to string him up by the. 
nerves and actually does secure his atten- 


By Christopher 
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tion by that law of curiosity which whis- 
pering always excites. 
a 


Literary Notes 


Tue American Revision Committee have 
completed their work of Revision of the Holy 
Bible and it will be published by Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons, New York, in August. The Com- 
mittee state that they have, besides incorporat- 
ing the Appendix in the text, bestowed much 
time in rectifying the errors, inconsistencies, 
oversights and infelicities which have been de- 
tected. Moreover, inasmuch as the American 
revisers, in preparing the Appendix of 1885, 
aimed to reduce the differences to the lowest 
limit, they waived the larger part of their 
preferences, many of which they regarded as 
of decided importance. This new edition will 
embody a considerable part of these emenda- 
tions, which represent the deliberate prefer- 
ences of the whole American Committee, but 
which were not put into the Appendix. Fur- 
thermore, carefully selected marginal refer- 
ences and concise topical headings have been 
added. 

.-That Harnack’s Wesen des Christen- 
tums, which has proved to be the theological 
sensation of the past twelve months, would 
call forth replies was self-evident. Already 
four of these have appeared or are an- 
nounced in Germany. Pastor Lasson has is- 
sued his “ Das Unwesen des Pseudochristen- 
tums,” and Albrecht has published a pamphlet 
against the Berlin savant, both of which writ- 
ings are pronounced in their opposition. The 
best counterpublication is no doubt that of Pro- 


fessor Walther, of the University of Rostock, 
entitled Harnack’s Wesen des Christentums 
Gepriift, while a further reply is to come from 
the pen of the indefatigable protagonist of or- 


thodoxy, the veteran Pastor Rupprecht. All 
these replies agree in claiming that Harnack 

has eliminated essentials of Christianity in his 

picture of what Christianity originally and his- 

torically was. Evidently a protracted discus- 

—_ of the problem will be the order of the 
ay. 

..A recent Circular of the Johns Hop- 
kins University contains the address delivered 
by Professor Gildersleeve in December at the 
Philological Congress. The closing words of 
the paper are at once encouraging and de- 
pressing,—encouraging because so minute a 
scholar as Professor Gildersleeve should see 
the arid wastes in which classical philology 
has lost itself, depressing because he sees no 
way of escape. “I would reiterate,” he says, 
“the confession of my faith in the formule 
of my youth, my belief in the wider conception 
of philological work, in the necessity of bring- 
ing all our special investigations into relation 
with the whole body of philological truth, the 
life of the world, the life of humanity. This 
said, I have freed my soul, I have delivered 
my message; and at the next Kalends, like 
the usurer Alphius in Horace, I shall doubt- 
less hie me back to my decimal tables, my 
syntactical statistics, the handicaps of the 
prepositions, the tensile strength of the cases, 
and the spectrum of the moods.” 
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Pebbles. 


A wac, who had lent a minister a horse 
that had run away and thrown the clergyman, 
claimed credit for spreading the gospel.—The 
Monist. 


.“ Wouldn’t you like to be an author?” 
a Oh, “it takes too long to become an author; 
but, say, I wouldn’t mind being a literary fad 
for a while.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


..“‘ When I started into business I made 
my motto, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’” 
“Were you successful?” ‘“ Well, there is 
nothing like a clever backer.”—Yale Record. 


..Teacher: “Edmund, define the words 
refuse and refusal.” Edmund: “ Refusal is 
what a fellow finds in a summer girl, and ref- 
use is what he finds in the streets of Chicago.” 
—Chicago News, 


+e. Lhe cobbler does not die, forsooth, 
When all his years are past, 
Because it is impossible 
For him to breathe his last. 
—Cornell Widow. 


“Ma,” said a little four-year old, “I 
saw somethin run across the kitchen floor this 
morning without any legs. What do you 
think it was?” The mother guessed various 
legless worms and things, and then gave it 
up, when the little fellow said: “ Why, ma, it 
was water! ”—The Contemporary Review. 


....A young negro recently applied for a 
place in the Treasury Department. ‘“ What 
can you do?” asked one of the secretaries. 
“ Anything, sah, anything.” “ What State are 
you from?” He drew himself up proudly. 
“T’m from the first State in the Union, sah.” 
“New York?” “No, sah; Alabama, sah.” 
“But Alabama isn’t the first State in the 
Union.” “ Alphabetically speaking, sah; al- 
phabetically speaking.”—The New York Age. 


LEARNING CHRISTIAN WAYS. 


To the Editor of The Evening Post: 

Str: The refusal of the Empress Dowager 
to return to Peking, notwitstanding the sol- 
emn promises of the Christian Powers, lends 
color to the report that the old lady has been 
reading the Teller Senate resolution and the 
Platt amendments. J. W. BELDEN. 

New York, July 2. 


.In the horse car. A little boy whispers 
in “his mother’s ear something to which she 
says no. The child begins to whine and re- 
peats his request, which is again unfavorably 
received. Thereupon there is crying and sob- 
bing enough to terrify the whole car. The 
gentleman opposite, a gentleman whose every 
feature beams with good nature and good for- 
tune, and all the better that his teeth are en- 
shrined in the purest gold, thinks he ought to 
interpose. “ Dear little angel,” says he in a 
paternal tone, “why not give him what he 
wants? Is it impossible?” ‘‘ Absolutely im- 
possible,” replied the mother. “ And what was 
it, then, he said?” inquired the good man, un- 
masking still more of his ivories. “ He said: 
‘I want Monsieur’s teeth to play with.’ "—The 
Paris Figaro. 
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The Rogers Bequest 


Ir a man has no very near relatives, 
no children, no brothers, no dependent 
connections, why should he not give the 
bulk of his large property to the public? 
This is what Mr. Jacob S. Rogers, the 
wealthy Paterson, N. J., manufacturer 

of locomotives, has done. He- has dis- 
’ tributed two or three hundred thousand 
dollars between his nephews and nieces 
and servants, and bequeathed the rest, 
supposed to be from five to eight mil- 
lion dollars, as an endowment: of the 
Metropolitan Museum, of this city. They 
say he was an eccentric man; we see 
nothing eccentric about this, only what 
is very sensible. 

If we had been making a list of the 
worthy, the imperative public objects, 
neglected by rich men making their wills, 
one of the first to be mentioned would 
have been the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and similar museums of art and 
science elsewhere. Take, for example, 
this museum. The city provides the 
building and pays the salaries; but pri- 
vate gifts, largely by the trustees them- 
selves, supply the exhibits. The city 
gives nothing beyond the housing and 
guarding of what is presented by pri- 
vate individuals. These gifts, from liv- 
ing donors and by the bequest of col- 
lectors, are now valued at $12,000,000, 
all gathered since (with the nucleus of 
General di Cesnola’s Cypriote collection 
and some loans of the Castellani and 
Prime pottery, and a few old paintings) 
the Museum found room enough not 
twenty-five years ago in an old residence 
on Twenty-third Street. Since that 
time our rich specialists have learned 
that the Art Museum was the proper 
place to which to leave their fine collec- 
tions of paintings, jewelry and faience; 
and occasionally one, like Miss Wolfe, 
has left a moderate bequest to care for 
or even increase a collection, but the to- 
tal endowment thus received has been 
less than $700,000. When it would buy 
any rare object offered for sale, the Mu- 


seum has had to depend mainly on the 
generosity of its trustees and the annual 
dues of its ten-dollar members, of whom 
Mr. Rogers was one. Immense praise 
and gratitude are due to a few public- 
spirited men who have managed the Mu- 
seum and given to it largely, such as the 
President, Mr. Marquand, whose gifts 
of pictures have been most remarkable, 
Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. William E. 
Dodge. But not least praise is due to 
the Director, General di Cesnola, whose 
enterprise, when United States Consul 
in Cyprus, gathered its first archeolog- 
ical treasures, and whose intelligence 
and energy have been of priceless worth 
in building up its wonderful collections 
and seeing that they were worthily 
housed. No one can tell how much 
this bequest may be due to General di 
Cesnola; for Mr. Rogers, whom the 
Director knew only as an annual mem- 
ber, and from whom he expected noth- 
ing, frequently visited the Museum, not 
to see the art objects, but to inquire about 
its financial management, always want- 
ing to see the Director, who. thought he 
had got, in time occupied, the full value 
of his ten dollars a year.. The Director 
did not know that his visitor was a rich 
man, and no one suspected that he had 
such a bequest in mind. 

A Museum such as this in New York, 
which has received its treasures mainly 
from collections, necessarily lacks com- 
pleteness of balance. It will be rich in 
some things and poor in others. There 
will be great gaps that cannot be filled. 
This collection is rich in Cypriote an- 
tiquities, thanks to the intelligence and 
enterprise that secured General di Ces- 
nola’s finds, and also in Chinese pottery 
collected by Mr. Garland, and in paint- 
ings of the Dutch school given by Mr. 
Marquand. A fine collection of casts 
has been presented to it. There is the 
magnificent collection of musical instru- 
ments made by Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown, and we might mention the spe- 
cial collections received by bequest or 
gift from Mr. Moore, Mrs. Coles, Mr. 
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S. P. Avery, Mr. H. O. Havemeyer 
and J. Pierpont Morgan. But in other 
things in which the British Museum, or 
the Berlin Museum, is rich, it is very 
poor. The Boston Museum has a larg- 
er fund, and in some respects is better 
furnished. It has been better able to 
compete in the late sales of famous col- 
lections, where the New York Museum 
has been shut out by its poverty. But 
this bequest, if it materializes, will make 
the Metropolitan Museum the best en- 
dowed in the world, and it will be able 
to begin to do what is worthy of the 
metropolis of the continent. To be sure 
it will not give it resources like those 
possessed by the British Museum and the 
Louvre, with their annual subventions 
from the Government. The British Mu- 
seum spent $635,000 last year in pur- 
chases. The things that a museum of 
art wants are necessarily very expensive, 
often unique, such as only a rich man 
can buy. One picture may sell at auc- 
tion for even hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The success of a museum of art 


depends on its possession of large funds, 
and then in the special breadth of wis- 
dom of its Director and his advisers in 
selecting, and his courage in quickly 


buying what happens to come to the 
market, as well as in keeping in touch 
with private: collectors. of wealth who 


may be willing to leave their paintings,’ 


their armor, or their jade for the in- 
struction of the public. Let no one think 
that this bequest, should it be received, 
will make it unnecessary for others to 
enrich this Metropolitan Museum. As 
much money could be profitably given 
to endow a single department of it, such 
as painting, and an endowment of some 
millions could be profitably given to 
Oriental archeology. 

We would have this bequest made an 
example for others of the same sort for 
this Metropolitan Museum of Art or 
Science. New York will have, and 
ought to have, in its Museum of Art 
and its Museum of Natural History, the 
central collections of the country; but 
every city ought to have a museum on 
the same lines, of more modest propor- 
tions, for the instruction of its citizens 
and youth. We shall be glad to see, 
not less given to institutions of learn- 
ing and to hospitals, but more given for 
libraries and museums. 
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A True Prophet 


A CERTAIN class of unattached and 
malattached women will find a lot of 
neurasthenic satisfaction in Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s “ Anticipations” in the North 
American Review of July. Men and 
women of sense will find some things in 
that same article to think about. 

Mr. Wells turns the achromatic lenses 
of his scientific imagination down the 
long perspective of the twentieth century, 
and calmly tells us where we shall all 
“ce be at.”’ 

Population will contine to gather 
about urban centers, but electric roads 
will distribute it somewhat widely over 
suburban areas. Enormous wealth will 
be held by a vast shareholding class, 
which will have little care and less work. 
Business will be managed by experts, 
and the owners of property may live as 
they like. “The share-holding rich 
man of the new time is in a position of 
freedom almost unparalleled in the his- 
tory of men.” 

An experimental and imperfect crea- 
ture, urged by imperious passions, weak 
in imagination and feebly controlled by 
reason, this rich man will receive his 
freedom at infinite peril. It “ will mean 
vice, the subversion of passion to incon- 
sequent pleasures.” In the old days 
nearly every court, little or great, was a 
center of depravity as well as of enlight- 
enment and refinement. In the coming 
days every idle rich man will play to a 
certain extent the moral réle of a court. 
And the class of idle rich men will be 
widely diffused. A vivid journalism 
will record ail its doings, and every 
scandal will be made over to an enormous 
reading public of the common people, to 
be thought about and more or less thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Co-operating with the freedom secured 
to idle rich men by their wealth will be 
the freedom secured to women, both rich 
and poor, by a growing avoidance of the 
responsibilities of motherhood, and of 
the cares of housekeeping. Millions of 
people will live in hotels and flats, with- 
out domestic duties of any description. 
For those who dwell in detached 
suburban houses engineering ingenuity 
will have abolished all drudgery and need 
of servants. There will be no dust to 
remove, because walls will be heated as 
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well as lighted “ over the wire,” and air, 
mechanically as well as hygienically 
sifted, will be introduced through ac- 
curately controlled pipes. Dishes and 
windows will be washed mechanically 
by turning a tap-cock, and cooking with 
scientific and artistic appliances will be- 
come a favorite pastime of invalid ladies. 
Children will, of course, now and then 
get born, but they will no longer “ in- 
fest’ the domestic ménage. Now and 
then a baby may be kept as a pet, like a 
canary or a poodle, but.as a rule it “ will 
be nourished, taught and built up almost 
as though it were an orphan; it will have 
a succession of bottles and foster mothers 
for body and mind from the very begin- 
ning.” This “assistant mother” busi- 
ness will be carried on by unmarried 
girls and women who “ from emotional 
fastidiousness, intellectual egotism, or 
an honest lack of passion, have refused 
the common lot of marriage.” 

In view of all these changes it is fool- 
ish “not to anticipate and prepare for 
a state of things when not only will 
moral standards be shifting and uncer- 
tain, admitting of physiologically sound 
ménages of every variable status, but 
also when vice and depravity, in every 
form that is not absolutely penal, will 
be practiced in every grade of mag- 
nificence and condoned.” Under such 
circumstances there will no longer sur- 
vive any one universally accepted moral- 
ity of the sexual relations. There will 
be, instead, a great number of morali- 
ties, just as in religious matters there 
are innumerable sects. A man or a 
women will associate with those who de- 
fend and practice the moral cult that he 
or she prefers, just as either associates 
according to liking with Methodists or 
Baptists or Presbyterians. And just as 
it is improper in good society to discuss 
religious differences, so it will become 
highly improper to talk about private 
morals or the marriage relation. 

Among such conflicting moral creeds 
and corresponding segregations of people 
there will naturally be one that will per- 
petuate the old fashioned standards, the 
cult of monogamy and the home. This 
home-maintaining sect will in reality be 
the core of the population, “the cus- 
todians of the human succession,” and its 
properly nurtured children will be the 
inheritors of the future. Now it is in 
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what he has to say of this core of the 
population, this plain-living, sound-think- 
ing monogamic sect, that we discover 
the scientific sanity of Mr. Wells’s an- 
ticipations and a deliciously sardonic 
humor which, we fear, some of the ad- 
vanced and neurasthenic ladies who 
preach affinity, flats and emancipation 
will miss. 

The whole idle share-holder class, as 
Mr. Wells clearly sees, is on its way 
to perdition. Kindergarten boarding 
schools conducted by “ assistant moth- 
ers,” and childless ménages, will not per- 
petuate the .race. The enormous com- 
plex of bachelor establishments and 
‘family ” hotels, of sterile households 
and flats, is merely a part of “the elab- 
orate furnishings and appliances of a 
luxurious extinction.” 

Who, then, are to be the people of the 
human core? The sect that nature has 
marked for survival, whose healthily 
nurtured children are to be the inheritors 
of the race? It is Mr. Wells’s answer 
to this question that is, after all, the most 
interesting item in his anticipations. 
Their most typical representatives he 
finds in the engineering and medical pro- 
fessions. They are men who have 
mastered the secrets of nature, and 
mastered themselves. Men of intellect 
and control, they have thrown over the 
superstitions and the mysticisms of a 
credulous past, and have opened their 
eyes fearlessly to the facts of life. They 
“will become more and more homogene- 
ous in their fundamental culture, more 
and more distinctively aware of a com- 
mon general reason in things.” In their 
positive science they will have “a com- 
mon ground for understanding the real 
pride of life, the real reason for the in- 
cidental nastiness of vice.” Not from 
mere animal instinct, but from a sense 
of duty and in a full appreciation of the 
highest ideals of life, they will be “a 
sanely reproductive class, and, above all, 
an educating class.” To such men and 
women, developed by the scientific pro- 
fessions, and made sound and pure by 
wholesome methods of scientific thought, 
the best of the wealthy and the best of 
the poor will gravitate as to attracting 
centers “ Unless some great catastrophe 
break down all that man has built,” these 
great, kindred groups of capable men and 
educated, adequate women must be the 
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element finally emergent amidst the vast 
confusion of the coming time. 

These are sound and sober words. In 
the future man will try, as in the past he 
has tried, every possible way of going 
wrong. The wrong ways will look fair ; 
the thoughtless and the gay will throng 
their pieasant places. But nature, who 
forgives not and forgets not, to whom 
error is sin and sin is error, by her re- 
morseless law of selection and survival, 
will still conduct along the straight and 
narrow path of duty those manly men 
and ‘womanly women for whom, and for 
whose children’s children, her predes- 
tined rewards are reserved.° 


os 


The Binion of New Orleans 


SomE months ago a frenzied mob 
burned the public school building which 
was the pride of the negroes of New Or- 
leans. It had been built by the benefac- 
tion of a wealthy negro who left his prop- 
erty for the benefit of white and colored 
youth alike, and whose portrait hangs in 
the City Hall. It has not been rebuilt. 


To this failure is added a fresh positive 
injury in an act done by the city authori- 


ties which, we think, can hardly find its 
parallel in the whole country since the 
Reconstruction legislatures inaugurated 
a public school system in the South. This 
act abolishes all but the lowest grammar 
school grades in the colored schools of 
New Orleans. It does not affect high 
school grades, for there are none, and 
have never been any. But by a late vote 
of the School Board, all instruction above 
the fifth grade has been suspended in 
all the negro schools. Think of a great 
city like New Orleans, metropolis of the 
South, providing neither high school nor 
grammar school for half its children! 
The excuse given for this act-was that 
it was desired to make increased provi- 
sion for the primary grades, and to intro- 
duce mechanical drawing and manual 
training ; but this has not been done, and 
there has been no increased attendance in 
the lower grades. The real reason must 
have been something different; and we 
shall not go far astray if we assume that 
it is a feeling that it is not desirable to 
give negroes more than the barest ele- 
ments of education. As to mechanical 
drawing and manual training, every 
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teacher knows that they are of little value 
unless continued through the seventh or - 
eighth grade. 

We know perfectly well that there are 
three or four private normal schools, ab- 
surdly called universities,in New Orleans, 
intended for colored youth. But these 
are all pay schools, and they can take only 
a limited number of pupils in the classes 
below normal. They were already over- 
crowded, and can take no more pupils. 
It is the city’s business to provide free 
education, and equally for all, white or 
black. This act of the City School Board 
proves the need of such institutions as 
Straight and Leland Universities, which 
do for the negro what the city refuses to 
Northern benevolence in this direc- 
tion is not misplaced. 

Of course the negroes of New Orleans 
are indignant, and have presented their 
protest to the School Board and to the 
Mayor.’ Here they were met with the 
surprising statement from the Mayor 
that he was not aware that the upper 
grades had been suspended ; and, indeed, 
some of the city papers denied the fact. 
But fact it is, and a very disgraceful one; 
and the Mayor did not know of the city’s 
disgrace. This shows how little the 
white people care for their colored fellow- 
citizens. If it had been the white schools 
whose upper grades had been suppressed 
—but we cannot conceive such a thing 
possible. 

According to conservative estimate the 
school children of color in New Orleans 
number more than twenty thousand, of 
whom only about eight thousand were in 
school last year, two thousand of these 
being in private schools, which partly 
supply the lack of provision by the city, 
and whose support proves the desire of 
the colored people for education. But 
the enormous proportion of colored chil- 
dren out of school and unprovided for, 
twelve out of twenty thousand, shows the 
serious nature of the problem which con- 
fronts the people of New Orleans. The 
alternative for any population is, either 
the full school or full jails and work- 
houses. 

We believe that Mayor Capdenelle is a 
worthy man, who is in sympathy with the 
appeal for the restoration of the suspend- 
ed school grades; but the School Board 
wonld hardly find the white sentiment— 
which is all that has influence—strong 
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enough to reverse the injustice. Indeed, 
the people have been too busy confessing 
the sins of reconstruction and carpetbag 
government to observe their own worse 
offenses. To the raw period, which sup- 
plied the new constitutions and estab- 
lished the free school system, some mis- 
takes can be forgiven. There is less ex- 
cuse for mistakes now. Possibly the 
condemnation of the country may open 
the eyes of the New Orleans School 
Board to their error. 

a 


John Fiske 


It is not without a certain propriety— 
if propriety there can be in-so sad an 
event—that John Fiske, the most pop- 
ular historian of America, should have 
passed away on the nation’s birthday. 
On July 3d Mr. Fiske left his home in 
Cambridge to escape the intense Heat, but 
his system could not rally from the de- 
pression. He was carried from the boat 
to the Hawthorne Inn at Gloucester, and 
there died early in the morning of the 
fourth, at the age of fifty-nine. 

John Fiske -was born in Hartford, 
Conn., March 30th, 1842, and bore the 
name originally of Edmund Fiske Green. 
After his father’s death his mother mar- 
ried Hon. Edwin W. Stoughton, a well- 
known lawyer of New York, who was at 
one time United States Minister to Rus- 
sia. The boy’s name was now changed 
to that of his mother’s grandfather, John 
Fiske. | The stories of his precocious 
youth remind us of the good old days 
when children were fed on intellectual 
meat. When only seven he was reading 
Rollin, Josephus and other historians of 
the sort. Before he had reached nine he 
had read much of Milton and, Pope and 
nearly all of Shakespeare, and at thirteen 
he had studied in Livy, Cicero, Ovid, 
Catullus, Juvenal, Virgil and other Latin 
classics. Greek followed, and then came 
Hebrew and Sanskrit, not to mention all 
the modern languages. It is said that 
when only eleven he filled a quarto blank 
book of sixty pages with a chronological 
table, written down from memory, of 
events from 1000 B. C. to 1820 A. D. 

It is this astonishing breadth of read- 
ing and grasp of memory combined with 
philosophic reflection that give a unique 
character to Mr. Fiske’s historical works. 
At first indeed his writing was of a tech- 
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nically philosophic nature, and his early 
books give us what is probably the most 
lucid and agreeable exposition of evo- 
lution yet written. He was an avowed 
disciple and interpreter of Herbert Spen- 
cer, but brought to the task of interpre- 
tation the qualities of imagination and 
grace so conspicuously absent in the mas- 
ter. Later he became interested in 
American history, and formed the plan 
of writing the annals of the country from 
the discoveries of Columbus down to the 
present day. In discharging this task he 
did not work out the scheme chrono- 
logically, but took up whatever period 
attracted his attention at the time. For- 
tunately his work is complete from the 
discovery to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, with the single exception of the 
period of the French and Indian wars, 
which has been treated by Parkman with 
even greater brilliance and learning than 
Mr. Fiske could have brought to its ex- 
position. 

Apart from ease of style and skill in 
narration, the chief characteristic of this 
series of studies is the frank and unre- 
served adoption of evolution as the key 
to open the meaning of the mysteries of 
historic succession. In this way a cer- 
tain consistence and simplicity are given 
by the historian to the most bewildering 
complication of facts, and the mind is car- 
ried easily from event to event and from 
age to age. There is undoubtedly dan- 
ger in such a system; when the theory 
of evolution has become antiquated, as 
all human theories must, the historian’s 
philosophy may seem no longer to illumi- 
nate, but rather to obscure his narration. 
Yet it must be admitted, on the other 
hand, that the great histories, whether of 
antiquity or of modern times, which are 
memorable in literature, have commonly 
held their place more by reason of some 
such peculiar philosophy of life than on 
account of mere skill in assembling de- 
tails of fact. 

Mr. Fiske’s humorous description of 
how he regulated his life—his large en- 
durance of work and his no less remark- 
able capacity for drinking beer, his scorn 
of all hygienic laws and his _ robust 
health—has been widely quoted, and need 
not here be repeated. Hardly less in- 
teresting is this account of his literary 
career.once given by him to the reporter 
of a Boston newspaper. When asked 
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whether he had been able to cultivate 
literature upon a patrimony, he replied: 


“Oh, no; it has always been necessary to 
earn money. I have had a use for every dol- 
lar I have earned. I have always written 
to support myself and my family from the 
time I graduated at college and looked about 
me for a profession. I wrote at first for the 
magazines and newspapers, for the North 
American, the Atlantic, the Nation, the Fort- 
nightly Review, of London, and the World, of 
New York, which was then edited by Manton 
Marble and was conducted upon large and 
legitimate journalistic lines. Indeed, all our 
Eastern newspapers, including the Boston 
ones, were more significant then than they are 
to-day, and were edited by men of consider- 
able attainments and wide, sound sympathies. 
I wrote upon science and philosophy and lit- 
erature in the World in that day, and I some- 
times wrote political leaders for it. But I see 
that the sort of writers with whom I was more 
or less associated in those days are crowded 
out of journalism to-day. I earned more by 
my review work and historical and literary 
studies than I thought was possible when I 
stood trembling on the brink, but an intel- 
lectual revolution will be necessarv before my 
experience and that of my generation generally 
can be repeated by the young men who are 
‘looking toward literature to-day.” 


os 
The Work of the Grange 


THE best influence of the Grange has 
always been educational. The New 
York State Grange laid out courses of 
home reading as long ago as 1892 or 
1893. Full instruction was given as to 
forming Reading Circles and securing 
text-books. Among the books offered 
from time to time have been “ Plant Life 
on the Farm,” by Professor Masters; 
“Spraying of Plants,’ by Professor 
Lodeman ; “ Working Principles of Po- 
litical Economy,” by MacVane. Based 
on experiments at Cornell and Ithaca, 
courses of study were laid out in soil cul- 
ture and dairying. The National Grange 
has strongly indorsed these lines of work, 
saying: . 

“The products of the earth are subject to 
the influence of natural laws, invariable and 
indisputable; the amount produced will conse- 
quently be in proportion to the intelligence of 
the producer, and success will depend upon his 
knowledge of the action of these laws, and the 
proper application of their principles.” 
Excellent monographs have been issued, 
from time to time, by the State lecturer, 
John Andrew, giving analyses of milk 
and its products, and similar experiment- 
al bulletins. 


To be a better farmer, and enable 


_ it on internal progress. 
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farmers to do better work, has become 
the password of the Grange. It took up 
promptly and advocated the institute 
plan. At present a large part of institute 
work is done under Grange patronage. 
The regular meetings of the Order are 
also largely educational in character. 
There are libraries in nearly every sub- 
ordinate lodge. One of the recent pro- 
grams of study recommends entomology 
as all important—suggesting the Manual 
for the study of insects by Professor 
Comstock, of Cornell. The domestic 
economy course is an excellent exploita- 
tion of Professor Atwater’s remarkable 
investigations in food products—their 
nutrient value and cost. It is largely due 
to the work of the Grange, also, that a 
demand has been created for the horti- 
cultural books of such men as Professor 
Bailey—which have recently culminated 
in the masterly “Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture.” 

The program of a single Grange, for a 
single year, includes discussion of taxa- 
tion, forestry, dairying, gardening and 
readings in history. Still the State lec- 
turer complains that there is a great lack 
of readiness to respond to systematic 
work. He complains that there is a tend- 
ency to spend money among politicians, 
to secure legislation supposed to be fa- 
vorable to farmers, rather than spending 
This, however, 
is a limitation which is to be found in 
every progressive movement. It seems, 
superficially looked at, that more can be 
accomplished by laws than by study. 

It is probably little known that the 
Grange has, as a part of its working sys- 
tem, a sort of arbitration court. The 
members are expected not only to de- 
velop friendliness and good will, but to 
leave petty disputes to be settled within 
the Grange. It is said that this principle 
has very greatly lessened lawsuits among 
Grange members. Much of this pacific 
spirit is due to the fact that the women 
and the men meet together in counsel and 
for all lodge purposes. Or to state it 
more specifically, the lodge meetings are 
gatherings of families. There is little 
likelihood of quarreling being carried to 
extremes under such circumstances. 

The Grange is, in no sense of the word, 
a political organization, altho it origi- 
nated with the same order that gave birth 
to the Populist Party. It has never hes- 
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itated to state its views strongly on polit- 
ical questions. It has pronounced for 
postal savings banks, for pure food 
legislation, against the Ship Subsidy 
bill, but generally lets alone questions not 
directly affecting the farm and the fam- 
ily. Cranks do not like it, because it has 
so little tendency to pick up transitory 
hobbies. Its opposition to the Ship Sub- 
sidy bill had much to do with the death of 
that pernicious measure; and its strength 
was cast for the Coughtry bill, in the 
New York Legislature, allowing pro- 
ducers to deal directly with city consum- 
ers. On the whole, the Grange is con- 
servative, without hesitating to act in any 
direction in which it believes a blow.can 
be struck for the interests of agriculture. 
Among the most notable achievements of 
the order have been the establishment of 
the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
‘ington, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Experimental Sta- 
tions also owe their inception to the same 
influence. Some of us have not forgot- 
ten how the Grange fought against the 
scandalous robbery sought to be inflicted 
on the people by the driven well and slid- 
ing gate patents. In many other ways 
quite as notable results have been 
achieved—which would have been impos- 
sible for individual influence. 

The Grange has done its most per- 
manent work in solidifying the agricul- 
tural people socially, and infusing them 
with the idea that farming is not inferior 
to other employments. The farmer, and 
especially the farmer’s family, have here- 
tofore lacked social organization. They 
have lived so far apart that it was not 
easy to act together for any specific so- 
cial purpose. The Grange has done a 
great service in this direction. Who now 
has a better association, with a’ better 
lodge, and a better program of co-opera- 
tion, than the farmer? Others can have 
their clubs, but none more full of social 
good will and intellectual pabulum than 
the Grange. 

Yet we are inclined to believe that the 
Order has only begun its good work. It 
is just now rapidly increasing in those 
States where it is most needed. The 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry was or- 
ganized in December, 1867. The first 
State Grange was formed February 22d, 
1869. Since that about thirty thousand 
subordinate granges have been organ- 
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ized. At present the Order is strongest 
in Maine, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York and New Hampshire; with Mich- 
igan not far behind the others named. In 
most of the Southern States membership 
has been declining, even in South Caro- 
lina, where at one time it held great pow- 
er. In the Southwest there is a revival 
of interest, with considerable growth in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. In 
the Northwest there is decided activity. 
The membership in New York State has 
been recently announced at sixty thou- 
sand; but from reported assessments it 
must be considerably below that figure. 

We are glad to see an essentially Amer- 
ican organization built up that has based 
itself squarely on the family; that has 
created social co-operation between the 
sexes ; that has held so closely to the amel- 
ioration of rural conditions; and has in 
all ways shown a tendency to refuse to 
build up agriculture at the expense of 
other industries. But we especially con- 
gratulate the Grange that it is an organ- 
ization which knows no North, no South, 
no East, and no West, and thus becomes 
a bond of union between all parts of the 
Republic. No one can say of it that it is 
local in sentiment, or tends to the special 
exaltation of the interests of any section 
of the country. It is doing a great deal 
to bind together the various disseminated 
elements which constitute the agricul- 
tural industry of the United States. 


a 


“The System of Doctrine” 


Dr. BENJAMIN B. WarFIELD, Pro- 
fessor of Didactic and Polemic Theology 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
head authority on theology—and that 
“ Polemic ” theology—in the chief sem- 
inary of the Presbyterian Church, takes 
umbrage at THE INDEPENDENT because 
we said: 

“The actual working creed of Presbyterians 
is no longer that of the Westminster divines. 

. In all enlightened communities it differs 
from that of the Westminster fathers as much 
as the creed of the Andover or New Haven 
faculty differs from that of Cotton Mather.” 
He does not like it that we think the 
General Assembly a body incapable of 
passing upon “ difficult questions of tech- 
nical and speculative scholarship.” After 
reading his spirited reply we see no rea- 
son to withdraw or modify our language. 
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If we think the General Assembly an 
unfit body to try heresy cases, we are 
not alone, for Presbyterians agree with 
us. Indeed, is there not now a well sup- 
ported proposition to withdraw such 
trials from the Assembly and refer them 
to a special judicial court? 

Professor Warfield is indignant with 
us because we seem to him to declare 
his Church either dishonest or stupidly 
ignorant. We do not say so, have not 
said so; for we believe that a Church is 
neither dishonest nor ignorant which has 
voted that its confession of faith needs 
serious modifications. Having thus 
voted; if it does not go farther and some- 
how relax the grip of the subscription to 
the confession required of all officé-hold- 
ers, it might be argued that the Church 
was dishonest, certainly not ignorant. 
Yet we would not so argue, for the ac- 


knowledgment, by vote of presbyteries, . 


that the confession is unsatisfactory 
might be generously regarded as itself 
a relaxation of the binding force of the 
subscription. 

We did say that “the actual working 
creed of presbyteries is no longer that 
of the Westminster divines,” and we 
hold to it; for did not the General As- 


sembly last May vote just that thing? 
Did it not vote to have the Committee on 
Creed Revision prepare a short state- 
ment of faith, couched in modern Jan- 
guage, which should be given to the 
world as the actual working creed of the 


Church? Professor Warfield knows 
this to be a fact, and why does he find 
fault with us for stating it? He utterly 
ignores what has been declared on this 
subject of the confession by the presby- 
teries, and what was done by the General 
Assembly not two months ago. Has he 
forgotten it? 

Ah, but he says the Presbyterian 
Church has “ expressed adherence to the 
Calvinistic system.” Of course it has, 
to the “ system,” while declaring that the 
Westminster confession is unsatisfactory 
and should be amended. Much depends 
on that word “ system.” Professor War- 
field reminds us that “ every office-bearer 
in the Presbyterian Church has volunta- 
rily stood up in the sight of God and sol- 
emnly affirmed his belief that the system 
of doctrine embodied in the Westminster 
Confession is the system of doctrine 
taught in the Scriptures.” There it is 


_confession comes in. 
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again, “system,” “system of doctrine ” 
—what does the word mean? How 
much does it include? This is where the 
A conservative 
may put in the word “ system’ every 
odious statement in the confession, while 
a liberal will mean by it nothing more 
than the general evangelical faith. When 
Professor Warfield answers “yes” to 
the ordination question, 


“Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith of this Church as contain- 
ing the system of faith taught in the Holy 
Scriptures? ” 


does he imagine that the words have 
conveyed just the same meaning in the 
response of the new Professor of English 
Literature in Princeton University? Of 
course the confession “contains ” “ the 
system of faith ” taught in the Scriptures, 
and it “contains ” a good deal more. 

Now that “inore” or some of it is 
what makes up the Calvinistic system, 
for there is some of it that is not particu- 
larly Calvinistic. It is that “ more” that 
the Presbyterians are now trying to get 
rid of. It is the actual working system 
of faith that is wanted, and the Presby- 
terian Church has now honestly said so. 
Professor Warfield seems determined to 
identify the “ system of faith ” to which 
office-holders subscribe with the con- 
fession which contains it, and contains 
considerably more. 

When Professor Warfield requires a 
young theolog or a grizzled elder to 


‘ subscribe to the “system of doctrine” 


“ contained ” in the confession, does he, 
for example, understand him to sub- 
scribe, and does he himself subscribe 
unreservedly to the following state- 
ments? 


“By the decree of God, for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory, some men and angels are 
predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death. Those 
angels and men thus predestinated and fore- 
ordained are particularly and unchangeably 
designed; and their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either increased or 
diminished.” 


Or this about the sin of Adam and 
Eve? 


“They being the root of all mankind, the 
guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same 
death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to 
all their posterity. . . From this original 
corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, 
disabled and made opposite to all good, and 
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wholly inclined to do evil, do proceed all 
actual transgressions.” 


Is that all part of the “ system?” And 
this? 


“Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation.” 


And this? 


“Elect infants, dying in infancy, are re- 
generated and saved by Christ through the 
Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and 
how he pleaseth. So also are all other elect 
persons [idiots], who are incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the word. 
Others not elected, altho they may be called 
by the ministry of the word, and may have 
some common operations of the Spirit, yet 
they never truly came to Christ, and there- 
fore cannot be saved: much Iess can men, not 
professing the Christian religion, be saved in 
any other way whatsoever, be they never so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the 
light of nature, and the law of that religion 
they possess; and to assert and maintain that 
they may is very pernicious and to be de- 
tested.” 


And is this subscribed to as part of th 
“ system of faith?” 

“The Pope of Rome . is that Anti- 
christ, that man of sin and son of perdition, 
that exalteth himself in the Church against 
Christ and all that is called God.” 

We do not suppose that a sensible 
Presbyterian, when taking the ordination 
vow, understands that all this, some of 
which, if not all, is “ Calvinistic,” much 
of which is untrue and all of it objec- 
tionable in its language, is part of the 
“system of doctrine” to which he sub- 
scribes. This, and more, is dropped 
from the “ actual working creed of Pres- 
byterians,” and in so declaring we make 
no reflection on either their honesty or 
their intelligence. 


The Committee on Suffrage 
has brought in to the Ala- 
bama Constitutional Conven- 
tion its plan to eliminate the negro vote, 
and it has the merit of some originality 
and some shrewd boldness. It has two 
plans, one temporary and the other per- 
manent. By the first, which lasts only 
till January Ist, 1903, the promise will be 
kept to take in all white people, and leave 
out as many negroes as possible. Three 
registrars are appointed for each county, 
who must register all old soldiers and 


Suffrage in 
Alabama 
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their descendants, and all others who 
show good character and understand the 
obligations and duties of citizenship un- 
der a republican form of government. 
The registrars are the judges of who are 
fit to become voters, and will use their 
white discretion, and the list they make 
is the permanent one, so long as a man 
pays his poll tax. That will take in all 
white people now living, whether they 
can read or not. The negroes can be 
kept out because they are not competent. 
After January Ist, 1903, the ability to 
read and write the Constitution is re- 
quired, also that the applicant has been 
engaged in some lawful occupation for a 
year, and. can show who have been his 
employers for five years. If he owns 
forty acres of land or pays taxes on $300 
of property he can vote even if he can- 
not read. The right to vote lapses if 
one does not pay his poll tax. The pur- 
pose to shut out the negro vote and nulli- 
fy the constitutional amendments is con- 
fessed, and it will doubtless be carried 
out. It will work for a dozen or twenty 


years, perhaps. 


We are not sure 
that there was 
not some contra- 
diction in Secretary Long’s Hingham ad- 
dress when he said that our national in- 
dependence came not because of any 
particular hardships, but because the ap- 
ple was ripe to fall; that the “ boy be- 
came of age, with no ill-will to the par- 
ent,” and that it was “not always the 
leading people, not always the most in- 
fluential ” that rebelled; while yet but 
for the mistaken policy of the British 
Government we might have remained 
Britons. If so the apple was not ripe. 
We think it was plucked off with some 
violence. But we heartily indorse what 
he told the Hingham children, and their 
parents: 

“ We never have yet applied to political cor- 
ruption, to fraud or legislative meanness, one- 
thousandth part of the care we apply to private 
affairs I undertake to say that if in 
these matters of political evil we should give 
them anything like the attention we give to 
private affairs we could cure them almost in- 

If the men intrusted with the 
care of the great banking institutions would 
give some care to the Legislature and its mem- 


bers you would find any evil that arose almost 
instantly met and corrected.” 


Secretary Long’s Fourth 
of July Address 
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Attention is called to the fact 
that the surplus in the United 
States Treasury for the year 
ending June 30th, amounting to $75,000,- 
000, is larger than the combined surplus 
of all other civilized nations put together. 
Our expenditures were $505,000,000, 
about the same as those of Great Britian, 
but nearly $200,000,000 less than those of 
France. While we are now again reduc- 
ing our debt, France is increasing hers 
by about $100,000,000 a year. We have 
taken off $40,000,000 of taxes with July 
Ist, but the army will cost perhaps $30,- 
000,000 less this year than last, and we 
may expect another surplus of $70,000,- 
000 to reduce our debt still further. Some 
people think a debt a good thing for a 
nation, as providing a safe investment for 
trust funds or a backing for the solvency 
of banks. But what is good for an in- 
dividual is good for a State, and it is good 
to be out of debt. We do not deprecate 
a rapid reduction of national debt, and 
the nations envy us which are, as most of 
thefh are, adding to the burdens of their 
people. Possibly thirty years may see 
us without a debt; even less time, with 
the natural reduction of pensions. 


& 


From the office of the Chris- 
tian Science Publication Com- 
mittee for the State of New 
York, Mr. W. D. McCracken writes what 
he regards as a correction of statements 
made by us derogatory to Christian 
Science, so-called, in which cult he is a 
believer and a healer: 


Surplus 
and Debt 


Christian 
Science 


I desire to correct two unintentional mis- 
takes made in an article on Christian Science 
in your issue of June 20th: (1) Christian 
Scientists are not taught “to imagine them- 
selves well.” They strive to have that mind 
“which was also in Christ Jesus,’ and to 
“know God,” even if only a little. This know- 
ing, or Science, heals the sick. Thinking good 
thoughts drives out evil ones; thinking Love 
banishes fear; thinking Life tends to destroy 
the concept of death. (2) Mrs. Eddy, and no 
one else, is the author of “ Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures.” An attempt hav- 
ing been made in 1883 to infringe upon her 
copyright, the Circuit Court of the United 
States, District of Massachusetts, issued a de- 
cree on September 24th, enjoining a would-be 
plagiarist from his attempt. The defense al- 
leged that Mrs. Eddy’s works were not origi- 
nal with her. No proof of. any kind was pre- 
sented, but the falsehood having been circu- 
lated, Mrs. Eddy, on May 2tst, 1887, issued a 
card in the Boston Traveler, offering to pub- 
lish the manuscripts of the alleged originator 
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at her own expense, in order to show the 
falsity of the insinuation. This offer has never 
been accepted. 2 


Some people seem to 
imagine that there are 
just two styles of pro- 
nouncing Latin, one Continental and the 
other English. This is not true, for the 
French and German and Italian pronun- 
ciations are quite diverse. This was 
amusingly evident at the meeting of the 
Vatican Council. For a year before the 
meeting a stenographic corps of young 
priests was drilled in the pronunciations 
of different countries. When the Coun- 
cil met, no one bishop was able to under- 
stand all the other bishops. The French 
bishops were the despair of the Italians, 
and there were some Irish bishops that 
might as well have spoken Chinese, for 
all that the Spanish and Italians could 
understand. The Italian pronunciation 
is by no means as our schools teach it. 
Thus cedo is tchaydo; excelsis is exshel- 
sis; cognosco is conyosco; mihi is mee- 
kee, and nihil is neekil; and oratio is 
orahtsio. We laugh at “ Waynee, wee- 
dee, weekee,’ for Cesar’s “Veni, vidi, 
vict,” but the English dean was scandal- 
ized who, visiting a girls’ school, listened 
to a class which he heard in Latin con- 
strue “ Vicissim,’ as “ We-kiss-him, by 
turns.” A standard pronunciation of 
Latin is of great importance, and is now 
talked of in Catholic circles. 

& 


Pronunciation 
of Latin 


The Baptist denomination has, or used 
to have, the reputation of being theoret- 
ically about the narrowest of all denomi- 
nations, in that it does not accept the 
baptism or church membership of other 


bodies. Yet as Mayor Norman Fox, 
D.D., of Morristown, N. J., shows in The 
Examiner, no other denomination is freer 
of its criticisms or charier of its disci- 
pline in the case of those of its members 
who hold to liberal views. Dr. Behrends, 
Dr. Bridgman and many others have left 
the Baptists for a wider theory of fellow- 
ship, but they have not been forced out, 
as were Professors Briggs and Smith 
from the Presbyterian body. President 
Harper’s higher criticism has been 
termed Nationalism and President 
Strong’s Monism has been denounced 
as Pantheism, but no ecclesiastical action 
has been taken against them. 





EDITORIALS 


A committee of the Conference of 
American Rabbis, after considering for 
a year the question whether the doctrines 
of Jews can be taught in Jewish schools, 
reports that the pivot on which Chris- 
tianity revolves is the divinity of Jesus 
of Nazareth, which has no place in Jew- 
ish theology. His significance in the his- 
tory and development of religion are, 
they say, matters for individual view; 
and so individuals can properly show how 
the beautiful moral teachings attributed 
to him are related to Jewish doctrine, but 
these cannot be incorporated into any offi- 
cial statement of Jewish belief. Of 
course they cannot. The Christian faith 
and the Jewish faith are not the same, 
however they may approximate in the 
sphere of morals. 


THE INDEPENDENT hails with pleasure 
the rapid fulfilment of its prophecy made 
some years ago that the time would have 
to come when every State would organ- 
ize its schools to teach agriculture. The 
latest word is from Missouri. That 
State proposes to introduce the elements 
of agriculture into all its rural schools. 
Dr. Charles Thom has been engaged to 
prepare a teacher’s guide for plant study. 
Professor J. M. Stedman will prepare 
another for the study of animals and in- 
sects, which will be followed with other 
outlines for agriculture and horticulture. 
The State Board of Agriculture will pub- 
lish and distribute this literature among 
teachers. i 


It is especially desirable that the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations should 
have a good chairman, and the country 
can be well satisfied to let Mr. Frye have 
it, who holds the right of succession. The 
talk about its going to Mr. Lodge, who 
in order of service falls behind both Sen- 
ator Frye and Senator Cullom, is without 
basis. Senator Lodge has talked un- 
wisely, of late, about Germany in South 
America, trying to scare our people with 
the bogy of a war with Germany in de- 
fense of our Monroe Doctrine. We fear 
he would not be a quite safe chairman 
for this important committee. 


oe 
Commander Tilley’s excellent report 


this week of the conditions in the Ameri- 
can Samoa shows that we are not quite 
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failing in that part of our new colonial 
possessions. We observe that Secretary 
Long, to whose department the Govern- 
ment of Samoa belongs, has imposed ab- 
solute prohibition of intoxicating liquors, 
and it works well. It is curious that 
what works so well in such extremes as 
Cambridge, Mass., and Tutuila, Samoa, 
should be declared a failure in some other 
places. 
& 


In his able paper on “ The Voluntary 
Church in a Democracy,” President Eliot 
recognizes a great difference between the 
European and the American Catholic 
priest, and attributes the change in the 
latter to the fact that he receives his in- 
come from his flock. This hardly ex- 
plains the fact in the case of the “ reg- 
ular” clergy. We have been inclined to 
suppose that the influence of the domi- 
nant Protestantism was not small. 


a 


In our issue of June 27th Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard made a statement in reference 
to the refusal of a degree to a student of 
Chicago University. President Harper 
writes us: 

“T wish to say that his statements concern- 
ing myself are false in every particular.” 

We regret that they were published with- 
out verification. 


Bowdoin College has done itself honor 
in conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Letters on Sarah Orne Jewett. The 
honcr must be specially valued because 
Miss Jewett’s father was for years a pro- 
fessor in what -was Bowdoin’s medical 
department. We offer our congratula- 
tions to Sarah Orne Jewett, Litt.D. 


& 


As the result of the Fourth of July 
vote of the Porto Rican Legislature, ap- 
proved by Governor Allen, that island 
will soon enjoy free trade with the United 
States. We seem to see Porto Rico a 
full-fledged State before long. 

ad 


In our issue of June 27th there was a 
strange confusion in designating by let- 
ters the leading Greek manuscripts of 
the New Testament. The Alexandrian 
is A; the Vatican is B, and the Sinaitic 
is Aleph. 





FINANCIAL 


Buffalo Bank Failures 


THE failure of the City National Bank 
in Buffalo surprised many persons, be- 
cause of the prominence of its president, 
William C. Cornwell, as a speaker and 
writer upon questions of banking policy. 
It was followed, on the 2d inst., by the 
failure of the Niagara Bank in the same 
city. This was a State bank, and was 
closed by Superintendent Kilburn, the 
City Bank being in the hands of Comp- 
troller Dawes. While it was said at 
first that the bad condition of the City 
Bank was due to large loans on inade- 
quate real estate security in connection 
with speculative ventures near the Pan- 
American Exposition, other explanations 
were given after the failure of the second 
bank. The President of the Niagara was 
Vice-President of the City. He was 


deeply interested in several manufactur- 
ing concerns, and these had borrowed 
$400,000 from the City and $160,000 
from the Niagara, whose entire capital 
was only $100,000. The Niagara had 


also loaned considerable sums to di- 
rectors of the City Bank, and these loans 
were secured only by stock of that bank, 
which, of course, had little value as col- 
lateral after the bank had failed. It was 
due primarily to the discovery of these 
loans upon City Bank stock that Super- 
intendent Kilburn closed the Niagara 
Bank. 

Depositors and innocent share: ders 
ought to be protected from the danger- 
ous operations of officers who risk the 
resources of a bank in supporting real 
estate speculation, or who make the in- 
stitution merely a convenient agency for 
the use of needy manufacturing com- 
panies. There are laws, it is true, which 
forbid such ventures as are said to have 
wrecked these allied banks; but the in- 
jury is done before the violation of the 
laws is discovered. Vigilance on the 
part of National or State officers, with 
frequent inspection, is required for the 
protection of those who become the in- 
nocent victims of such failures. But 
even the greatest vigilance and frequent 
examinations cannot always prevent an 
unlawful and dangerous use of a bank’s 
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resources. A corrective and deterrent 
influence may be exerted by prompt and 
vigorous prosecution whenever the fact 
is manifest that laws have been broken. 


& 


Western Rate-Cutting 


THE large open reduction of rates on 
eastbound traffic from Kansas City 
points by the Atchison Company con- 
firms the recent statement that Mr. Har- 
riman’s plan for controlling traffic rates 
was designed for use west of the Mis- 
souri River. To carry out that plan 
Mr. Stubbs, vice-president of the South- 
ern Pacific, was made traffic director for 
the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Ore- 
gon Railway and Navigation, and Ore- 
gon Short Line. At the same time it 
was understood that Vice-President 
Darius Miller, of the Great Northern, 
would have charge of the traffic of the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and 
Burlington, and that some one would 
exercise similar powers in the Gould 
system. Thus the rate-making power 
for the transcontinental lines west of 
the Missouri, and for the Southwest, 
would be vested in a very small group of 
men, who would be expected to act har- 
moniously. 

Fhe Atchison was not provided for 
in the .official published descriptions of 
this plan, and its place in the scheme for 
general control by community of inter- 
est has not yet been pointed out. Now 
it takes a step that threatens to bring on 
a general rate war east of the Missouri, 
and especially with respect to traffic be- 
tween Kansas City points andChicago. In 
its own defense it asserts that its business 
has been seriously reduced by secret rate- 
cutting on the part of its competitors. 
Some of the latter are prominent in sup- 
port of the plan for harmonizing rates 
west of the Missouri. As they prompt- ° 
ly announce an intention to meet the 
cut, it may be that difficulties encountered 
in harmonizing the Atchison west of the 
Missouri were the original cause of this 
disturbance east of that river. The in- 
cident is very interesting, not only be- 
cause it may cause a deplorable rate war, 
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but also for the reason that it may dis- 
close the attitude of the only transcon- 
tinental road not yet placed in the com- 
munity scheme toward the project for 
grouping and controlling the railways 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 


a 
Financial Items 


JAPAN has 3,638 miles of railway, 


of which 832 miles are owned by the 8 


Government. 


...-Emil Carlebach, Albert Strauss 
and Frederick Strauss have been admit- 
ted as members of the firm of J. and W. 
Seligman & Company. 


....Lhe New York Stock Exchange 
took a long holiday last week, being 
closed on Friday and Saturday, as well 
as on Thursday, the 4th. 


....Gordon Macdonald, who for many 
years has been Vice-President of the 
Continental Trust Company, is author- 
ized to sign for Speyer & Company. 

....The American Linseed Oil Com- 
pany has announced another sharp ad- 
vance in prices. The wholesale price of 
oil is now 80 cents a gallon, and the in- 
crease since June Ist has been 15 cents. 

....The reports of R. G. Dun & Co. 
show that the commercial failures for the 
first half of 1901 were 5,804 in number, 
with liabilities of $71,644,244, against 
5,302 in the same months of last year, 
with liabilities of $100,570,134. 

....Having bought the stock of the 
United Glass Company, the American 
Window Glass Company, of Pittsburg, 
now controls the manufacture of window 
glass in this country. The United Glass 
Company owned about twenty factories, 
and had a capital of $6,000,000. 


....Lhe American Cereal Company, 
capital $3,400,000, is to be reorganized 
with a capital of $13,000,000; and it is 
reported that the ten leading independ- 
ent companies, combined last spring un- 
der the name of the Great Western Ce- 
real Company, will be controlled by it. 

....The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion declared its first quarterly dividends 
last week, 134 per cent. on the preferred 
and I per cent. on the common. As a 
little more than $500,000,000 of each 
class of stock is outstanding, these divi- 
dends call for the payment of nearly 
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$14,000,000. The quarterly interest on 
$304,000,000 in bonds being $3,800,000, 
dividends at these rates require a total 
annual disbursement of more than $71,- 
000,000 to holders of the Corporation’s 
bonds and shares. 


....For the fiscal year that ended on 
June 30th the Government’s receipts 
were $585,848,309 and the disbursements 
$509,983,310, leaving a surplus of $75,- 
64,999. Receipts from customs amounted 
to $238,786,740 (an increase of $5,600,- 
000), and the internal revenue was $305,- 
514,410, an increase of $10,000,000. At 
the close of the year the public debt, less 
cash in the Treasury, was $1,044,739,120. 
During the year the National bank note 
circulation based upon United States 
bonds was increased by nearly $50,000,- 
000, or by about 18 per cent. 


.... The Cramp Steel Company, which 
offers for sale at par $1,000,000 of its 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock, has 
a capital of $5,000,000 ($2,000,000 in 
preferred and $3,000,000 in common 
shares), and owns in addition to its plant 
at Collingwood, iron and limestone mines 
in Ontario and large deposits of coking 
coal in Virginia. With each share of 
preferred stock subscribers will receive 
without additional cost one share of the 
common stock, fully paid and non-as- 
sessable. The Board of Directors of 
this new company includes Charles D. 
Cramp and William M. Cramp, of the 
well known Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany in Philadelphia; Dr. W. Seward 
Webb, so long associated with Vander- 
bilt railway interests; Sir Charles Tup- 
per, the veteran Conservative leader in 
Canada, and President Chandler of the 
Postal Telegraph Company. The Col- 
lingwood site is convenient for trans- 
portation by rail or water, and the com- 
pany will receive the Dominion bounty 
on steel (now $6 per ton), with the On- 
tario bounty of $1 per ton on pig iron. 
The town of Collingwood gave the com- 
pany $115,000 in cash and a site of 80 
acres. 

....Dividends announced : 


East River Savings Bank, 4 per cent., pay- 
able July roth. 

Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank, 5 
per cent., payable July rst. 

Citizens’ Insurance Co., 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 

Riverside Bank (quarterly), 2 per cent., pay- 
able July rst. 






INSURANCE 


A New Insurance Subject 


THE stockholder in any corporation is 
necessarily its creditor to the amount of 
his stock, and since his claim on the as- 
set is subordinate to that of the cred- 
itors at large he is at all times exposed tc 
the chance of a failure which shall leave 
nothing for him—corporate stock must 
always face the possibility of being 
wiped out. When the national bank 
system was founded, nearly forty years 
ago, one of the features designed to 
make it attractive was a provision mak- 
ing the stockholder liable to assessment 
up to the par value of his stock. Note- 
holders were amply secured by the orig- 
inal deposit of bonds, and now that cir- 
culating notes have virtually disappeared 
the recourse to stockholders remains as 
a security for depositors. 

A comparatively small number of na- 
tional banks fail, but when they do the 
stockholder is quite likely to find this re- 
course unpleasant. According to a re- 
cent statement in the Springfield Repub- 
lican, in case of the four failures which 
have occurred in Boston the stockhold- 
ers of three had to meet a call for the 
full 100 per cent., and in case of two 
of the four which since the beginning 
have failed in Massachusetts outside of 
Boston the same occurred, the full de- 
mand thus being made in five out of 
eight cases. The liability is several and 
not joint, each stockholder being sub- 
ject to call on his own holding and not 
concerned whether others respond ;° the 
“ responsible ” stockholders are natural- 
ly most interested, and in Massachusetts 
the savings banks are said to hold one- 
fourth of the national bank stock in the 
State, this being explained by the narrow 
range which the law allows them in re- 
spect to investments. The savings banks 
do not like this exposure to assessment, 
and they suggest that the national banks 
in the State unite to insure their stock- 
holders against it. 

The risk is clearly an insurable one, 
but the feasibility of putting it into work- 
ing operation is not so clear. A mere 
agreement among the banks would have 
too much of the assessment-association 
character, and would hardly suffice. 
There is a quasi-insurance in operation 
here, for the clearing house banks almost 
always relieve any of their number in 
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temporary trouble, provided the disturbed 
institution is really sound; but they do 
not attempt to protect insolvency, and 
whether they would undertake to insure 
against one result of it we cannot as- 
sume to say. If such a scheme is under- 
taken, it is the business of some insurance 
company, existing or special. Banks 
might be willing to pay a small premium, 
and it is claimed that a five per cent. ap- 
preciation in bank stocks would suffice 
to pay all assessment demands for 50 
years in Boston and for 300 years in 
Massachusetts outside Boston, according 
to past experience. 


THE consumer pays all expenses. 
The property-owner and property-user 
(only another term for the public at 
large) pay for all burned property and 
for all expenses of carrying on insurance. 
The body of persons who hold life insur- 
ance policies make up all that is paid out 
for loss claims and for ali the varied costs 
of transacting the business. Of course 
they do, for there is nobody else to do it— 
You knew this before? You did? Yes, 
but legislators, professing (and in many 
instances really intending) zealously to 
execute the popular will and guard the 
property and liberties of the people (with 
a large P, if that suits better) periodic- 
ally enact or propose all sorts of taxes, 
restrictions and interferences as to insur- 
ance, the inevitable effect of which must 
be to increase the cost of doing the busi- 
ness.. Is it a bright thing, a sensible 
thing, or anything but a piece of quack- 
ery, for a legislature to try to dispose of 
the disagreeable subject of taxation by 
assuming that the accumulations of insur- 
ance companies belong to nobody in par- 
ticular and can be depleted dispropor- 
tionately without hurting anybody? That 
such quackery can be practiced without 
arousing public indignation or much no- 
tice is unfortunately true, and to this ex- 
tent the timeserving legislator is shrewd 
in his day; for the clamor about trusts 
and corporations keeps people from read- 
ily perceiving that an insurance corpora- 
tion differs from all others, and then, too, 
the people who knew all the time the ele- 
mentary propositions with which this 
paragraph began also forget them all the 
time. Since you, the people, must pay 
all the bill, why act so as to make that 
bill heavier ? 
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RHEUMATISM 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic that 
he feels as if his joints were being dislocated? 

He knows that his sufferings are very much 
like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful testi- 
monials, is 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the blood on 
which the disease depends, completely eliminates 
it, and strengthens the system against its re- 
turn. Try Hood’s. 





Save a Hair Cut. 


How often your neck becomes 
“woolly” and looks. untidy long be- 
fore your hair needs cutting. ith 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s 
Buy Coates “ Basy- Run- 
ning” from your dealer 
or send for illustrated 
circular and prices... 
COATES | = COMPANY, 





Individual Communion 


_ Outfits. fond oo od aang catalogue 
SANITARY COMMUNION oy a del co., 
Box Nn, Rochester, N. 


N, 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits poaseved and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 


ats 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High- g- RR Munfctpal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c C 

Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 

At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders <A mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 aud 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 











The... 
Leonard 
Sofa Sen 


00. luxurious 
and ght — 3 reight — 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. Cata- 
logues Free. Patented, manufactured 
and sold only by 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 
401 Erie Street . Ceveland, Ohio. 





ENTLEMEN: The GoopForm Trousers Hanger is made 
of fine, s be ecially rolled spring steel, heavily nickel- rece 
® on copper. e parts incontact with the sets 
fabric are wide and the edges rounded. i 
It operates automatically. ‘“ You press 
the roar the keeper does the rest. 
Sample by mail, 35¢. +3! for $1.00; 6 and a closetloop, $2.00. 
All express ene. is is what you want if you want the best 
Sold by Hardware and candions stores, or prepaid for the price. 


mit to the maker. 
CHICAGO FORM CO., = Dept. 32, 124 La Salle St., = CHICAGO. 
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Issue of $1,000,000 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


The Cramp Steel Company, Limited. 


incorporated Under the Laws of the Province of Ontario, Canada. 


Free from Bonds or Mortgage Debts 


CAPITAL STOCK. 


Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock - - - 


Common Stock - - 
SHARES - 


$2,000,000 
$3,000,000 


$100.00 EACH. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM M. CR AMP, Late General Manager Cramp Ship- 
building and Engine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. W. SEWARD WEBB, President Adirondack and St. 
Lawrence R. R.; Chairman Rutiand R. R.; President Cape 
Breton Extension R. R., New York. 


CHAS. D. CR AMP, Late Supervisor Cramp Shipbuilding and 
Engine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Col. A. B. CHANDLER, President Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co., New York. 





H. L. BUK ; 
mM, U RAGE, Vice-President Eliot National Bank, 


J. WESLEY ALLISON, President National Leather Co. ; U. 
8. Representative of Canadian Kailways, New York. 


Hen. 8: } OMG er 
e: fit, CHARLES H. TUPPER, K. C. M.G., M. P., 


Hen. Senator J. R. GOWAN, C. M. G., Director North 
American Life Assurance Co., Barrie, Ont. 

A. McLEAN MacDUNNELL, Councillorat Law, Toronto,Ont 

J. A. CURRIE, Financial Agent, Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSFER AGENTS. 

North American Trust Company. New York. 

Wational Trust Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
OFFICES. 


Vanderbilt Ave. and 44th St., N. Y. City. 
PROSPECTUS. 


$1,000,000 of the 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
is now offered for sale at par, with accrued dividends from 
the ist of June, 1901, the proceeds ef which will be used 
for the purpose of completing the Blast and Steel Furnaces 
and Rolling Mills at Collingwood, and to further equip the 
iron and coal properties of the Company. 


WITH EVERY SHARE OF PREFERRED STOCK 
SUBSCRIBEKS WILL RKCEIVE ONE SHARE OF 
THE COMMON STOCK, FUaLY PAID AND NON- 
ASSESSABLE, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL PAY- 
MENT. 


Payments for the preferred stock to be made as follows: 
25 per cent. on application. 
? ad on August 1, 1901. 
50 ag September, 1, 1901. 

Subscribers will have the privilege of anticipating all de- 
ferred payments. Receipts will be issued against payments, 
exchangeable for certificates. 

The Directors have authority under the charter to declare 
and pay dividends on the common stock concurrently with 
dividends on preferred stock. 


PROPERTIES OF THE COMPANY. 


A. The Company owns iron and limestone lands in Ontario, 
The iron ore is of a superior Bessemer quality. 

B. The Company’s site at Collingwood contains valuable 
deposits of limestone sufficient for all its purposes. 

C. The Company also owns coal mines which are situated 
in Wise and Dickenson Counties, Virginia, which embrace 
an area of fifteen square miles. Five seams of coal are 
available, three of which are above water level and can 
be opened by drifts. Two of the seams contain coking coal 
of exceptional merit, ranking with the best Connellsville. 

With respect to the character and quantity of the coal, 
reference is made to the reports of the well-known experts, 
McCreath and D’Invilliers, Philadelphia, and P. L. McCully, 
of Pittsburg. 


g. 
It is estimated that there are 147,000,000 tons of coking 
coal available in these two seams alone. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The Collingwood site affords excellent facilities for rail 
and water transportation. ’ 

Mr. Walter Kennedy, of Pittsburg, the well-known Engi- 
neer, in a letter to the Company, says: 

**T believe that Pittsburg is at present the greatest steel 
manufacturing city in the world, and is now shipping a 
great deal of its product by way of the Great Lakes to for- 
eign markets. I believe that Collingwood would be more 
advantageously situated for this trade than Pittsburg, and 
for any local market would have a great advantage.” 








Temple Building, Toronto, Ont. 
EARNING CAPACITY. 


Mr. George R. Waite, Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, 
after making a careful and conservative estimate, speaking 
of the Company’s plant at Collingwood, says: 

A careful estimate of the annual profits of your plant 
Ce ot a cae ct con tons of billets per 

P present conditicns of trade, gives a profit of 
$810,900, without considering bounties.”’ - . 

In addition to the ordinary profits, the Company will re- 
ceive a bounty of $6.00 per ten from the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada en all steel produced during the year 
ending June 30, 1902. After June 30, 1902, the bounty will 
be reduced on a sliding scale until the 30th of June, 1907, 
when it will be discontinued. The Government of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario at present is paying a bounty of $1.00 per 
ton on pig iron manufactured in the Province. This latter 
bounty is continued at the pleasure of the Government. 

It is estimated that the bounty from the Dominion Govern- 
ment will increase the Company’s ordinary trade profits as 
follows: 

6 Menths ending June 30, 1902 
Year ending June 30, 1903 
6é 6é 6é 


Total Bounties 


The following is an estimate of the yearly profits: 
Business profits from plant at Collingwood = esti- 


mated by Mr. Waite 10,900 


rofits from coal mining opera- 
the 


CONCESSIONS. 


The Town of Collingwood has ited : 
A. A cash bonus of, $115,000. aeaticetinteness 
4 ree site, consisting of 80.acres of land, with 80 feet 
frontage on Collingwood Harbor, also 
for dockage and terminal, water lots suitable 
e imports of iron and steel into Canada during th 
ending June 30, 1899, amounted in value to $19, 68,725, on 
which a duty of $3,495,712 was collected. The average duty 
on steel and iron entering the country is about 20 per cent. 


SU 
Subscriptions for the above mentioned issue of $1, BSCRIPTIONS. 


ject to the right reserved to reject or reduce any or all ae preferred stock will be received up to close of business on July 15, 1901, sub- 


lollowing offices : 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST © 
ELIOT NATIONAL BANK COMPANY. 
THE REAL ESTATE TH - 
U J 
THE BANK. OF TORONTO? COMPAN 


Application will be made to list beth th 
Toronto Stock Exchanges. “4 e Prefer 


ubscriptions, and to close the subscriptions at any time without notice, at the 


New York, 
Boston, Mass, 
Chicago, Til. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toronto, Ont. 


red and Common Stocks in the New York, Boston and 
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N. W. Harris & Co. 


BANKERS 


31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 
road and other bonds adapted 
for trust funds and savings. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
tional facilities for the 
ng ae sp all sizes * ag = ig ee 


aia, and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK, . 
NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS. 


Lhave been negotiating loans at this office for 22 years, AT 
AND 6% CLEAR OF TAXES and alli ex: and have never oct 








BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street, Unienville, Missouri. 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 
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United States 
Government 


BONDS 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27TEx WHARF, 


7, Safe Investments 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the ce twelve years with- 
out loss of Bt pe al or interest. Satisfactory eastern refer- 
ences and information furnished. Address 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Misseari. 


WILSON & STEPHENS, 


BANKERS, 
41 Wall St., New York. 


Investment Bonds. 
WANTED! 


KANSAS LANDS 


If you have Kansas lands write at once giving full information 
We have many Pyeeure wanting land, and can doubtless sell 
yours. Cash paid for defaulted mortgages. Choice, well selected 
real estate loans for sale. Twenty-five years’ experience High- 
est references, 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST. and in DOLLARS 
for use fn this and adjacent countries. 


0 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


t 
C 


08 
0: Send for p: 
About Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 























WHsSTHRN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Maen. 


ELECTION 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
New York, July 3, (9u1. 
At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Bank of the Republic of New York, held this day, Mr. 
Charles H. Stout was elected a Director and Vice President, Mr. 
W. B. T. Keysey was appointed Cashier, and Mr. Orlando H. Harri- 
man, Assistant Cashier. 
WILLIAM BARBOUR, Secretary pro tem, 
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DIVIDENDS 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


Boston, June 19, 1901. 


A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra Dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOLLAR 
per share will be paid on Monday, July 15, 1901. to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
June 29, 1901. 


The transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 15, 
1901, both dsys included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


Treasurer's Office, 
Grand Central Depot, 
New York, June 21, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
Monday, the 29th day of July next, to stockholders of record 
at 12 o’clock noon on Saturday, the 29th instant. 
There will be no closing of the transfer books for the pur- 
poses of this dividend. , p, WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


THE EXPLORATION CO. OF NEW YORK 


Mills Builting, 15 Broad St., New York. 
DIVIDEND NO 


me 
fhe Board of Directors of this Corporation bave this day, June 
#. ocr’ @ semi-annual dividend of $5.00 per share, payable 
Transfer Books close June 29th and reopen July 16th. 
Checks will be mailed stockholders of record. 
C. VAN RENSSELAER COGSWELL, Treasurer. 














Citizens Insurance Company, 
NO. 156 BROADWAY. 
« New York, July 5, 1901. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. is payable on demand, 


F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
IN NEW YORK. 
25 Nassau St., New York City. 
NINETY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 


June 19th, 1901. 
ant Sees — iurectore have ow day Goclaned s Fran Doman 
viden A » Payable on the fi 
July, the books to close on the 20th inst. ve ne 


H. CHAPIN, JR., Cashier. 








RIVERSIDE BANK. 
DIVIDEND No. 27. 
New York, June 27, 1901. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a te 
dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this 
bank, payable, free of tax, on and after July 1st, 1901. 
H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 





THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK, 
501 Fifth Avenue, cor. 42d Street. 


Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(344%) per annum will be credited depositors for three and six 
months ending June 30, 1911, on all sums from 4 to $8,000, payable 
July 15th, 191. Bank open from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and on eoder 
evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock. Closes 12 M. on Saturday. Mone 
deposited on or before July 10th will draw interest from J uly Is 

DANIEL T. HOAG, President. 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 


WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
280 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





J 
The Board of Trustees have declared the usual he begs es 


poy) — of the by-laws for the six months ending June 30th 
as follows : ; 
At the rateof FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum on all sums of 

and upwards not exceeding $3,000, payable on 
third Monday, being the 1sth day of this — ee me 
e interest is carried at once to the credit of depos . 
cipal on the ist inst., where it stands exactly as a soe gg = 
t will be entered on the passbooks at any time when required on 


and after the 15th inst. uneerer 
TRIMBLE, Pres 
ROBERT S§, HOLT, Secretary, y Sremident. 





EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
. 8 CHAMBERS ST. 
106th ag 


SEMI 
all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to $3,000, pa: 
DEPOSITS made before July 7 will draw inte: 
WILLIAM BE. SLOCUM dent. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 
Industtial Savings Bank, 


51 Chambers Street, New York. 


New York, June 2oth, 1go1. 

DIVIDEND—The Trustees of this Bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to Depositors entitled 
thereto for the six and three months ending June 
30th 1901, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all deposits 
up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of July rst, 
1901, and will be payable on and after Monday, 
July 15th. 





JAMES McMAHON, President 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 


656 and 658 Eighth Ave., Corner 42d St, 
Eighty-second Semi-Annual Dividend. 





On and after July 15th, 1901, interest at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be paid to depositors 
entitled thereto on all sums from $5 to $3,000. Money deposited on 
or before the 1 th of July will draw interest from the ist. 

Bank open daily from 10 A.M. to8 P.M. and Monday from 6 to 
8 P.M., holidays excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturday. 


ASSETS, $11,466,977. SURPLUS, $858,000. 


; A. TURNER, President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending June 30, 1901, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable 
on and after Monday, July 22, 1901. Deposits made on or 
before July 10th will draw interest from July ist. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 








METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
land 8 THIRD AVE. (0. * . Institute.) 
CHARTE 1852. 
96TH DIVIDEND. 
New York, June 11th, 1901. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 30fH 
1901, at the rate of . 
OOR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the by-law of 
the peed = sums from $5 to $3,000. INTEREST PAYABLE JULY 
17TH, 4 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10th will draw interest 
from July ist. JONATHAN B. CURRKY, President, 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary, 
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Manhattan Savings Institution, 


NO. 644 BROADWAY. 
June 24, 1901. 
100th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on 
the 30th inst., payable on*and after the third Mon- 
day in July next. 

Deposits made on or before July roth will draw 
interest from July rst. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 

FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 

GEO. H. PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. from $5 to $3,000. Credited July 1st, pay- 
able July 18th or any time later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 











1851 190: 
THE - 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 = $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - = = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS owe 2,324,6385.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY st, 
Capital Stock all cash......... UO YOR AY $1,600,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve..... ec sueccnncocessesecess . 2,045,419 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 272,489 87 
Net Surplus..ec.. . eeccereces 1,533,879 71 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1901...... SbseeOecatasat $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 











New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [iass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901. » $30,924,972.41 
SIABILIVIES. «5. we 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 
re See Lf att and rtornes 7 mene issued. 
ASH dis ore ae upon a cies. 
Every policy has nd Rorsed th erecn the cash surrender and paid 
- we : vee Values. to Pwiek the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chuse' 
phiets, = a values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Ottice 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trulli, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS...00 c-ccccceeetees cooces +++ $17,775,082.80 
LIABILITIES........ 15,984,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway: 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





SP eeeeece soeee eeee 








+o  sersame: President. 
WM. B. FRAN - - Vice-President 


PF. B. ALLEN, - - - ‘Geeunt Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - =- - Secretary 
L, B, BRAINERD, - - - Treasurer 
L. F,. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


- Insurance 





Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement, 


oom CAPltal....cceccccccccccscvcccccccerececces-seccccecees $500,000.00 
re-insurance and all other claims.. oe 1,729, 708.58 
"247,362.42 


rve for 
pono he over ali Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 ....$2,477,069.00 
President. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, 
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NOT 
exele).¢-16) 
while you wait 
because there is 
NO COOKING 














Put in colander 








How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice 


1 Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 

2 Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 

3 Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander: 

4 Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar ~ 
and milk.—That is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than 
a minute. 


Absolutely no Cooking 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, ~ 
the specialist, and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every 
member of the family. Light, nourishing and easily digested. 4 

COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious, and satisfies the 
strongest appetite. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, 
never the less it is a perfect one. : 
COOK’S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice - 

sterilized and steam cooked. . 





Book of tested receipts ee For sale by all grocers, 4 
in every package. F a | i" Large package 15 cts. 
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G LAKE. 


Sons Made Only By iB yi! 
Es tawans noBeNTO.Co, 














Empty into dish | 











